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HE grief expressed by the Massachusetts press at the loss of Mr. 
Sumner has been no doubt made all the more sincere by reflec- 
tion upon the characters of some of the politicians who survive him. 
We do not remember for a long time to have seen a collection of 
funeral sermons which contained, mingled with tributes to the 
dead, so many pointed allusions to the living. When the Rev. J. F. 
W. Ware says, speaking of the integrity and uprigbtness of Mr. 
Sumner, “ In these days, had he nothing but that character he had, 
we could ill spare him; so rare in high and responsible places is 
that, so terribly has the manhood of our leading men fallen, so ter- 
ribly fallen are we, that we fawn or fear before harlequin chicane,” 
there is no great difficulty in understanding to whom it is that he 
refers. So, also, when Mr. James Freeman Clarke—who, by the way, 
was one of the very few men bold enough last year to announce be- 
fore the vote of the Republican Convention that he would bolt if 
Butler was its choice—asks why it was, ‘‘ now that he was gone, and 
people speak of his successor,” that any one wished “ to send a mere 
politician when a man of practical good sense, great powers of busi- 
ness, and sterling integrity is so much needed,” there is no great 
difficulty in understanding that Mr. Clarke would not violently 
object to the election either of Mr. Adams or Judge Hoar. 





As to the election of Mr. Sumner’s successor, which takes place 
next Tuesday, the Jocal opinions are very divided. We may say this, 
however, that to any one who has been in Boston during the past 
week, the idea that there is any‘dissension or misunderstanding on the 
Butler side is quite preposterous. The Butler Republicans—said 
to number sixty in the House—are to a man for Dawes ; and if Dawes 
is elected it will be just as clearly a triumph for Butler as it was 
when Simmons was confirmed collector of the port of Boston. It is 
rather disheartening to know that among the politicians prominently 
talked about—not perhaps as candidates but as decoys—is Banks, 
who has been cutting a great figure in the funeral ceremonies. 
Banks was supposed a short time since to be ruined as a public man, 
and he is well known to be just the sort of man so valuable in any 
legislative body as the pliant tool of the strongest man there. The 
Massachusetts people ought to understand by this time that they 
gain nothing by electing Banks or men like Banks to any office. 
The only man who in the Senate will prove a firm and dangerous 
opponent of Butler is a man who cannot be bought, either by money, 
or place, or fair words. But we must observe that the country 
will judge of the depth of sincerity of both the sorrow over Sum- 
ner and the anger over Butler by the way the election of Sumner’s 
successor goes. If Butler secures the vacant seat for anybody 
even suspected of complicity with him, it will be a heavy blow 
to the cause of reform. The two candidates most prominently put 
forward on the reform side are Mr. Charles Francis Adams and 
Judge Hoar; either would meet the needs of the occasion, and not 
one word need be said of their qualifications, for they are known 
to all men. All that we can ask is that the one easiest to elect 
may be the one put forward. 





The Congressional proceedings of the week have not been 
remarkable inany way. On Tuesday, in the Senate, there was some 
oratory from Mr. Conkling on the subject of Mr. Fillmore’s death, 
and an appropriate resolution was adopted. There was some dis- 
cussion on the report of the committee appropriating $10,000 for 
the expenses of the District Investigation Committee, in the course 
of which it appeared that Senator Stewart of Nevada believed that 
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the city of Washington had got more work done for less money than 
any other place in the country. Mr. Boutwell presented the Mas- 
sachusetts Sumner resolutions, and stated that his health (which 
has been failing since the Simmons business) would not permit him 
to serve on the District Committee, and he was excused. Mr. Ferry 
of Michigan made a speech on free banking, in which he is said to 
have “reviewed at some length the history of European countries ” 
in commerce, finance, population, capital, and so on, and referred 
scornfully to certain colleagues of his, who were “studying under 
the dim lamp of speculation” instead of pursuing “the American 
system under the sunlight of experience.” Mr. Ferry desires more 
currency issued “on the basis of New England”—that is, 862 per 
capita, or in all $2,480,000,000, 


In the House on the same day there was a discussion on the 
subject of the condition of the Treasury, but the principal interest 
of the day centred in a little difficulty between Messrs. Butler of 
Massachusetts and Foster of Ohio. Mr. Beck of Kentueky having 
referred to the Sanborn contract, Mr. Butler said in reply that * he 
had never recommended that Sanborn should have the contract, and 
did not know anything of it until after Sanborn had got it.” If Mr. 
Sanborn had asked his advice, he would have advised against his 
taking the contract, because there were * envious men,” * malicious 
men,” “lying men,” who would insist that he had “ done wrong,” 
and if he was “ sensitive at all” he would never get money enough 
to compensate him. He then gave a history of the law and its ob- 
jects, but his remarks were followed by Mr. Foster of Ohio, who re- 
minded the General that three-quarters of the money collected by 
the contractors would have been collected at any rate by the regular 
revenue officers, and that a large part of it had been collected 
by two men, one of them Mr. Simmons of Boston, and the other Mr. 
Hawley of New York: ‘ One of these gentlemen had sinee been in- 
dicted, and would probably go to the penitentiary, while the other 
had been promoted to the collectorship of Boston.” Mr. Foster, in 
fact, gave Butler a terrible castigation, under which le writhed, and 
which went far to save the credit of the House, which is degradingly 
meek with the “statesman.” 


On Wednesday both Houses, on receiving the news of Mr. Sum- 
ner’s death, adjourned, without the transaction of any business of 
importance beyond a speech from Mr. Randall of Pennsylvania on 
the Appropriation Bill. On Thursday, eulogistic resolutions were 
adopted and speeches made on the death of Mr. Sumner in both 
Houses, and committees appointed to make arrangements for the 
On Friday, the 
funeral ceremonies in Washington took place. On Saturday, nothing 
was done in either House, if we except the delivery of tive speeches 
on the Transportation Bill, four in favor, and one, a very guod 
one by Mr. Eden of Illinois, against. According to the correspon- 
dent of the 7ribune, the public interest in the great transportation 
reform is dying out at Washington, and it now looks as if nothing 
would be done to give every citizen his double-track road to deep- 
water at this session. Monday being regular “ bill-day,” many 
mysterious measures were introduced and referred, among others a 
bill by Mr. O’Brien of Maryland, who, it is needless to observe, is a 
Democrat, *‘ prohibiting the use of public horses and vehicles fcr 
private purposes,” though we are sorry to say he limited the opera- 
tion of the bill to the city of Washington, which looks as if it were 
intended to deprive the Attorney-General of his afternoon drive in 
his celebrated landaulet, rather than to strike at the roots of a great 
national abuse. Mr. O’Brien’s bill also forbids ‘‘ Government offi- 
cials to require their servants to wear livery,” from which it is plain 
to be seen that Mr. O’Brien is on the right track and does not mean 
to leave a bud or green shoot of corruption anywhere in tie land. 
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The District of Columbia investigation goes on meanwhile. The 
resignation of Mr. Boutwell as chairman of the committee made a 
vacaney which Mr. Carpenter, as presiding officer of the Senate, 
undertook to fill by appointing Senator Stewart of Nevada, an ap- 
pointment which caused great joy among the adherents of the Ring. 
It turned out, however, that the chairmanship, according to the 
custom of the Senate, was in the hands of the committee and not of 
Mr. Carpenter, and the committee have selected Mr. Allison as 
chairman. 





The Centennial Commission, which is not wholly disheartened 
by the adverse vote in the Senate, has had a hearing before the 
House Committee on Appropriations, but up to this writing without 
any decisive result, though there can be little difficulty in predict- 
ing what the result will be. The scheme of drawing on the national 
‘Treasury for the support of the enterprise has not received a par- 
ticle of support in any part of the country, and encounters a fatal 
objection, even if there were no other, in the condition of the finances. 
As to the morality of the attempt on the Treasury now being made, 
we may refer the reader, in addition to what we have said ourselves, 
to the testimony of ex-Congressman Roosevelt, to be found on 
another page. Our Philadelphia friends will pardon us for saying 
that there is something very comic in their pleadings and strivings 
for an international exhibition. That they of all men should be eager 
to introduce the products of “the pauper labor of Europe ” into 
open and ostentatious competition with the products of native in- 
dustry, is a very singular phenomenon. The articles of some of the 
Philadelphia papers during the past few weeks on the civilizing effect 
of “international” intercourse, on the value of “ international ” 
exchange, and on the barbarism of the Chinese system, read like 
comic paraphrases of some of Cobden’s speeches, and do not 
heighten one’s respect for the industrial Muse of Pennsylvania. 
What gives a finishing touch to the picture, too, is the fact that the 
application for pecuniary aid is made to a party which ever since it 
came into power, in 1860, has made the discouragement of foreign 
commerce a prime object in its policy. The evils of buying foreign 
products have formed a favorite theme with its principal economists, 
and it has worthily carried out these ideas, not only by the most 
oppressive custom-house tariff known in modern times, but by a 
series of revenue laws which put the merchants engaged in the 
work of exchange practically in the same category with the keepers 
of brothels and gambling-houses, and exposed them to pains, penal- 
ties, and procedures to which no other civilized people has ever sub- 
jected any persons but “ habitual criminals.” 


The publication in full and in readable type by the Tribune of 
the speeches of Mr. William E. Dodge and Mr. Jackson 8. Schultz is 
perhaps as important a contribution to the work of reform as has 
been lately made—not much less important than the speeches 
themselves. Mr. Dodge’s was a clear, straightforward, and in 
parts pathetie statement of the way in which his firm conduct their 
business, and of the way in which they were put under the Custom- 
house press; while Mr. Schultz, without making complaint on his 
own account, showed up the abuses of the present system as affect- 
ing the credit and general interest of the mercantile community. 
Jayne, who was, it appears, a photographer in Ithaca in 1860, then 
a clerk dismissed for misconduct from the Paymaster-General’s 
office, and then a revenue officer, but entirely uneducated, was very 
impudent and denunciatory in the early part of the investigation. 
Latterly, he changed bis tone, and became somewhat civil and apo- 
logetic, and declared that he had “‘ resigned” because he found the 
regular Custom-house officers so dishonest that he could not do his 
He reported fifty-two to the Treasury, he says, for fraud 
He acknowledged 
Both the 


“duty.” 
er inecompetency, but not one was dismissed. 
that he retained Butler as counsel in the Dodge case. 


Collector and Surveyor declined to appear before the Committee, 
but Mr. Bliss, the District-Attorney, presented himself in behalf of 
the Custom-house, smart and jocular, and defended the moiety sys- 
tem, which he thought “ could not be safely changed.” 
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the Custom-house and District-Attorney’s office, indeed, seems to 
be unanimous on this point. He made one great slip by saying that 
his predecessor, Judge Noah Davis, had asked him to divide the 
fees with him in the Phelps-Dodge case. This drew forth a flat 
contradiction from Judge Davis in the Evening Post, which he pro- 
poses to sustain before the Committee this week. Mr. Claflin, of 
the great house of H. B. Claflin & Co., has made a statement 
favorable to the Custom-house, to the extent that he himself had 
nothing to complain of, and that one of the greatest difficulties honest 
merchants had to contend with was the fraudulent undervalution 
by dishonest men. But negative testimony was, of course, of little 
value in a case of this kind. Mr. Dodge might have told Mr. Claf- 
lin’s story the very day on which Jayne summoned him to the Cus- 
tom-house vaults. Fraudulent undervaluations should be repressed 
by honest Custom-house appraisement—this is what the appraisers 
are for. The Custom-house people have had Mr. Clafiin’s remarks 
printed in a pamphlet, and had runners busily engaged in distributing 
it during the early part of this week. They are evidently in great 
trepidation. 





The women’s temperance movement has been cautiously enter- 
ing upon the more difficult stage presented by the larger towns 
and cities. In Ohio it is still most vigorous and successful, though 
its progress has become visibly slower. ‘ Street work ”—the visit- 
ing of saloons in troops and squads, and out-door praying-—has been 
carried on during the week in Columbus, and, with much con- 
tumely, in Dayton. In Cincinnati, the plan thus far adopted has 
been the visitation by committee without demonstrations, and in 
Toledo little has been done except through public meetings. In 
Zanesville, the city council has been induced to pass (13 to 5) an 
ordinance prohibiting the sale of beer, ale, and wines. In Indian- 
apolis the ladies have appealed to the mayor to execute existing 
ordinances. In the eleven internal-revenue districts of the two 
adjoining States of Ohio and Indiana, it is estimated that the move- 
ment has caused a falling-off in receipts, for January and February, 
to the amount of over $350,000—more than 80 per cent. of the col- 
lections being derived from malt liquors aud alcohol. Chicago has 
made the worst exhibition of popular feeling on this subject—if we 
may call it popular, as we fear we must. On Monday, one hundred 
ladies, after preparing themselves by prayer, walked to the City 
Hall to petition the common council not to repeal the ordinance which 
closes saloons on Sunday. They were surrounded by a constantly 
increasing and not too respectful mob, from which they with diffi- 
culty were got into the presence of the council, where their recep- 
tion was what it ought to have been. But the ordinance was 
nevertheless repealed, and the petitioners had a hard time of it on 
their return, being hustled, insulted, and intimidated in every way. 
The westernmost influence of the movement is shown in San Fran- 
cisco, where it was, at last advices, developing the various phases 
with which we are familiar. 





At the East we see much less enthusiasm, and much less of the 
women, at least unsupported by men. The contagion, in a modified 
form, has reached Pennsylvania, with demonstrations at Pitts- 
burg, Harrisburg, Williamsport, and some other places. In Phila- 
delphia, the clergy have achieved a certain success. They had 
an interview with Mayor Stokley, in which he protested his inability 
to secure convictions under the law; but this led to a contradic- 
tion from the Court of Common Pleas, and resulted in the mayor’s 
issuing a proclamation closing the saloons on Sundays. Here in 
New York there has been some agitation, with small results and no 
concerted movement. Wherever there is a large German popula- 
tion, as here and in Chicago, the opposition which may be looked 
for and is actually experienced is very great, and the Catholics 
naturally cannot unite heartily with an enterprise which makes the 
Protestant churches its base of operations. Add to this that Arch- 
bishop Purcell has set the seal of his disapprobation onit. We believe, 
too, that so far as the bar-rooms are concerned, it is not reasonable 
to expect any lasting results outside of communities in which no per- 
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son can escape observation, and in which, therefore, the force of 
public opinion, when concentrated, is almost irresistible. In such 
places dram-shops may be totally suppressed, and their restoration 
made extremely difficult, and dram-drinking itself be made disre- 
putable to the rising generation. But in large cities there is no 
assurance that much ean be effected, except through more or less 
stringent ordinances, or under the general statutes of the State. 


There came before Vice-Chancellor Malins, in the English Court 
of Chancery the other day, a petition for winding up a company 
which was incorporated in 1270, as it would appear by Act of Con- 
gress, with a nominal capital of $10,000,000. The scene of its 
operations was to be, it need hardly be said, the United States, and 
in respect to the nature of its operations it far surpasses any of the 
“tempting opportunities ” offered of late years by American specu- 
lators to that confiding creature the British capitalist. Its object 
was “to purchase and hold all the lands in the Territory of Ari- 
zona, in the United States of America, comprising about 106,000 
square miles of mineral, arable, and pasture lands, to work the mines 
therein comprised, to cultivate the lands, to construct railways, 
tramways, and canals through and over them, to buy, rear, and scll 
all kinds of domestic animals, to buy and sell all kinds of supplies 
for the consumption of the local population, to create and issue a 
paper currency for local circulation, and generally to deal with the 
said properties in the amplest and most varied manner.” Seven 
directors of the Company were Englishmen with good names— 
“‘ guinea-pigs,” as London operators call them, or ‘“ stool-pigeons,* 
in the coarse language of the gambling-house. Two hundred thou- 
sand “ paid-up shares” were registered in the names of these direc- 
tors, but it appears that not one cent was ever paid into the trea- 
sury of the Company on account of any shares whatever. So that 
it had no funds, but luckily also it had never been able to create 
any debts. ‘‘ Want of money ” was one of the reasons why it never 
took possession of Arizona, which was in itself sufficient, and 
rendered the second—“ a war between the Indian tribes ”—superflu- 
ous, though the conduct of the Indians in warring at this particu- 
lar conjuncture cannot be too severely condemned. The Vice- 
Chancellor said the difficulty in the way of granting an order to 
‘wind up” was that there was nothing to divide, and no creditors, 
and no funds to pay the liquidator, but he nevertheless granted the 
order. The most curious feature in the transaction is the fact that 
the Company proposed to meet the demands of the times by issuing 
‘‘ paper money for local circulation.” We suppose it was to be 
“based” upon the resources of the Territory—-so much on the 
streams, so much on minerals, so much on grass, so much on 
antelopes and buffaloes, and so much on climate and natural 
scenery. 
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The celebration of the Prince Imperial’s attainment of his | 


majority took place in due course at Chiselhurst on Monday, under 
the auspices of the Duke of Padua, who had raised a fund to pay 
the travelling expenses of a considerable number of the needier 
Bonapartists. The gathering was about six thousand strong, it is 
said, and was very enthusiastic, and was addressed by the Prince, 
who demanded a plébiscite, and said he was ready to accept its ver- 
dict. The plébiscite has in fact become the Bonapartist fetish. The 
Paris correspondent of the London Zimes reports a conversation 
with a leading Bonapartist which contains some interesting details 
as to the Prince’s opinions and expectations. He is in no hurry to 
go back, as he feels that he is still too young for the place, and 
wishes to complete his education at the Military School at Woolwich. 
Moreover, he believes that his most enthusiastic adherents greatly 
overestimate the nearness of the Bonapartist restoration, and he 


has a horror of coups détat, and would not take the crown as the | 


result of one—his father having dragged at his foot all his life the 
“boulet du 2 Décembre.” The more knowing as well as hopeful of 
his followers caleulate that if a plébiscite were taken now, the 
Republic would get 2,500,000 yotes ; the Monarchists, 1,000,000; aud 
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the remaining 8,000,000 would be thrown for the Empire. But they 
look for the restoration through the Republic. First, there is to be 
a conservative Republic, which would be speedily overthrown by 
the Radicals: then the Radicals would be overthrown by the So- 
cialists ; then there would be anarchy; then the people would call 
for the Empire, and the Prince would come back, the bands Would 
strike up “ La Reine Hortense,” and France would be happy once 
more. The appearance of this fresh Pretender on the scene at this 


juncture is another illustration of the ill-luck of the French people 


in all their struggles atter political tinalities, 

The Emperor of Germany, as King of Prussia, has written a 
letter to Lord Russell, as chairman of the late meeting in London, 
thanking the meeting for the expression of its sympathy in assaults 
on the Ultramontanes. He says the recent legislation * does not 
infringe upon the Romish Church or the free exereise of religion by 
her votaries,” but simply gives for the independence of Prussian 
legislation “some of the guarantees long possessed by other 
countries, and formerly possessed by Prussia without being held by 
the Romish Chureh incompatible with the free exercise of her 
religion.” The conflict between the Government and the clergy in 
the meantime grows hotter. The Archbishop of Cologne has been 
sentenced in two cases to fines of 400 thalers or four months’ im- 
prisonment, and 1,000 thalers or ten months’ imprisonment, respee 
tively, for appointing priests contrary to the statutes. Proeeedings 
of a similar character have been begun agaiust the Archbishop of 
Breslau and the Moravian Bishop of Olmiitz. The House of Lords, 
too, has at last passed the Civil Marriage Bill by 8&0 to 51, and a 
motion for the repeal of the Eeelesiastical Laws of last May has 
been rejected by a majority of 129 to 15 in the same house. A very 
interesting article on this legislation has appeared in the last num- 
ber of the Revue des Deux Mondes, from Ernest Renan, in which he 
surveys the whole field in his usual vigorous, lucid way. He pro- 
nounces the loss of the temporal power, combined with the extra- 
vagant legislation of the late Council, as probably fatal to Papal 
influence ; considers the new Catholic Chureh, as far as Germany 
is concerned, sure to prove a failure; and condemns the Prassian 
legislation iz toto, as likely to revive and stimulate Catholic feeling, 
which was otherwise in a declining state. He says, truly, that the 
test of a church’s success is not to be found in the number of 
great theologians it contains, but in the number of births, deaths, 
and marriages it has to show on its register. 


‘ General Moriones has had so much bad luck against the Carlists, 
and bas recently suffered such a severe defeat, that the Govern- 
ment at Madrid has at last begun to feel the need of taking decisive 
measures, and, according to the latest accounts, Marshal Serrano 
had himself taken the field at the head of about 34,000 men, and 
was confronting a nearly equal force of Carlists; and, if decisive 
battles ever occurred ia Spain, we should say that one was now im- 
pendirg. Serrano is not a bad soldier, but he has to contend with 
a force which, though it is poorly equipped and poorly led, repre- 
sents nearly the whole of that portion of the Spanish population 
which, as Cromwell said, ‘‘ knows what it is fighting for, and loves 
what it knows.” In the meantime, it is proper to observe that Ser- 
rano’s ‘‘ Republic” has not yet received a single ‘‘ hail” from this 
side of the water, which we consider unjust. His “‘ Republic” be- 
longs to the same category of governments as that of Gambetta and 
Castelar—that is, it is the government of a single man who hates, 
or professes to hate, kings, and who, though he approves of legisla- 
tures in the abstract, thinks that if one were to be convened in his 
own country it would do mischief, and proposes himself to make 
whatever laws are needed for an unspecified period. Moreover, he 
describes bis own aims and the nature of his Republic in much 
the same terms as the other two gentlemen. Under these circum- 
stances, we think him entitled to a “hail,” and call upon such ot 
our contemporaries as are in the habit of “ tendering” this species 
of courtesy to foreign powers to let him have one. By the way, 
why is Mr. Banks sil ent on this occasion? 
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THE ORIGIN OF “ BUTLERISM.” 
pure uprising against “ Butlerism,” of which there are at last 
ft abundant signs, promises to be very effective and very gratify- 
ing. We bave little doubt it will, if judiciously managed, repress 
this particular form of corruption for the present, and give us at 
he next Presidential election some fair guarantees against its early 
revival. But its suecess, however small, will we fear encourage 
and promote the tendency to wait until things have reached their 
worst before making any effort to mend them. This, which was at 
first simply a half-confessed resource of indolence or indifference, 
has now become, in the eyes of large numbers of good people, one 
of the normal and legitimate processes of democratic politics. In- 
deed, to move or grumble or inveigh against any person or any- 
thing until he or it becomes utterly unendurable, is already, in the 
eves of many, a sign of a sour temper or a bad heart rather than of 
zeal for improvement. They cultivate optimism diligently as the 
first duty of man, apparently forgetting that there are two kinds of 
optimism, one of which is one of the virtues of civilization, and 
the other one of the vices of savagery. The former is faith that 
things will turn out well if all possible dangers are recognized, all 
necessary precautions taken, and every duty honestly done. The 
latter is faith that all will “ come out right in the end” without any 
special effort, and by reason of some good luck with which Provi- 
dence has endowed the tribe. The first of these secures steady pro- 
zress—not in the increase of hogs and horses and corn and hay 
only, but in moral and intellectual power ; in a word, in capacity for 
controlling circumstances and resisting evil tendencies. The 
other as surely weakens ambition, blunts the conscience, and breeds 
content with low and declining conditions of life. 

When we say that the optimism of the savage has been culti- 
vated or was cultivated steadily by large numbers of good people in 
the United States, with the worst results in public morals, we say 
something which some may find very startling, but the proof of 
which is not very far to find, and of which the rise and progress 
of “ Butlerism” affords a striking illustration. Of course, it has by 
no means reached the last and worst stage, in which it leads men to 
bear everything, short of destruction, sooner than fight or work. 
It ean never reach that stage among an Anglo-Saxon people. But 
ic hus reaehed that very advanced stage in which it takes several 
years of a Barnard and Cardozo, a Butler and Jayne, to rouse a 
moral and religious community into vigilance, perspicacity, avd 
energy. It has shown itself ever since 1860 with increasing 
strength and in many ways. When the secession of the South 
began, it led half the North to believe that somehow the tremen- 
dous problem which then presented itself would be solved without 
It could not be, they said, that Amer- 
the subjects of European despots, 


much expense or trouble. 


ican citizens would, like 
lie 
' 


ae 


ive to kill each other in order to settle a political contro- 
versy. It cost two hundred thousand lives and three thousand 


million dollars to dissipate this illusion. After the close of the 
war, there arose the same complacent mode of viewing the ques- 
tion of reconstruction. Give the negroes the ballot, we said, and 
prevent any political discrimination on account of race or color 
or previous condition of servitude, and all will be well. The 
result has been the return of a large part of the South to 
a condition of barbarism. We have there made life and personal 
liberty safe, but many of the things which make life and liberty 
worth having are gone or going. When we came to deal with the 
national financial question after the war, we in like manner squatted 
ourselves under a tree and waited for the Great Spirit to send a 
deer within bow-shot. The experience of mankind, ineluding that 
of this country, had shown that paper-money, like debt, was an evil, 
and that, like all evils, it required effort and self-denial to get rid 
of it. But there speedily arose among us a band of sages who 


preached that we were an exception to all rules; that others might 
have to do and endure in order to get back to specie payments, but 
that we, as a peculiar people, would “ drift ” back without any effort 
and their gospel was accepted almost without question. 


at all; 
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“ Drifting ” was pleasant—so we all said, “ Let us drift, and put the 
Old-World financiers to shame.” This preaching was so successful, 
and reflected so much credit on the town of Groton, in which it 
began, that another band of prophets speedily appeared who went 
a step further and said we need not even “ drift ”; that all we had to 
do was to stay where we were; that specie was a bad thing; and 
that what we needed, if we needed anything, was perpetual and un- 
limited paper. At this point the public has begun to rouse itself— 
but, mark you, seven years ago we were discussing how we should 
resume; we are now fighting over the question whether we need 
ever resume at all. 

Take, as additional illustrations of the history of ‘‘ Butlerism,” 
the Sanborn contract and the Jayne seizures. It is now seven years 
since, in these columns, we began to call attention to the dangers 
with which the rise of Butler, and the toleration which he received at 
the hands of the Republican party, threatened our politics. Our 
belief is that people were, on the whole, rather bored or amused 
than impressed by our forebodings. We were asked whether we 
had ‘* Butler on the brain,” and were assured that he was a “ useful 
man,” who would be allowed to render service but never to grasp 
honors, and that when he became obnoxious something would turn 
up to squelch him. He was to “do something” each year that 
would ruin him. His upward progress has, however, been steady 
ever since. He has, year by year, strengthened his influence, in- 
creased the number of his followers in his State and in Congress, 
deepened the belief in his power and capacity, and acquired a 
larger share in the work of government; until finally, one morn- 
ing, people wake up to the fact that he is dangerous to the country 
and is the fountain-head of a stream of corruption. Worse than all, 
he has preached the gospel of rascality, the doctrine that dis- 
honesty is good policy, with a success before unknown, and has ob- 
tained for it a lodgment in a million hearts. We believe firmly that 
the worst of his influence has still to reveal itself, for a generation 
of young men who have been learning during the last ten years to 
regard him as a leader is now beginning to show itself in Massa- 
chusetts politics. 

The career of Jayne is the result not of Jayne’s badness—do 
not let us lay this flattering unction to our souls—but of the natural 
growth of doctrines about the relations of the Government to the 
community which the war naturally begat, but which we, at the close 
of the war, as prudent men, with the experience of the world before us, 
ought to have sternly repressed. It was natural enough that during 
the armed struggle the rights of the Government, and their protec- 
tion, should have been the first object of men’s thoughts and efforts, 
for its very existence was at stake. But when peace returned, our 
first concern should have been once more what it has to be in all free 
countries, the manner in which the Government fulfilled its duties to 
the country. Far from that, we allowed a provost-marshal’s office to 
be set up ineach custom-house, and proceeded to try offences against 
the revenue laws by drum-head court-martial, to treat all offenders 
as guilty unless they proved their innocence, and to inflict penalties 
wildly disproportionate to the crime, and put this tremendous ma- 
chinery into the hands of spies and adventurers of the lowest class. 
In short, we have acted as if the community existed in order 
to supply money to the Government, and not as if the Govern- 
ment existed that men might toil and travel and enjoy with the least 
possible amount of molestation or insecurity or cost. 

The Sanborn contract and its results are in like manner not the 
outcome of Sanborn’s knavery or Butler’s dexterity—tbey are the 
outcome of the readiness on the part of the executive branch of the 
Government to disregard both the letter and spirit of the law, which 
the exigencies of the war naturally bred, but which should at the 
first return of peace have been put down. Mr. Boutwell began 
by breaking it about his first loan, because it suited his con- 
venience ; and the heads of other Departments imitated him. He was 
not only not rebuked for it, but Congress did not even take the 
trouble to pass an act of indemnity. He gained courage as he went 
on, and finally took it into his head to issue paper-money on his 
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own responsibility, which he likewise did with impunity. His sue- 
eessor followed his example, and, going from bad to worse, he 
boldly converted the Sanborn contract from an instrument of very 
doubtful expediency for assisting the proper officers in the collection 
of the revenue, into an instrument for enabling a disreputable adven- 
turer to make a fortune in two or three years. In short, there is not 
a single abuse of those we are now inveighing against which has come 
upon us suddenly or unawares. They are all the results of the steady 
growth of doctrines and practices which might have been and ought 
to have been nipped in the bud ten years ago. 

The worst of reforms whicb are not attempted until things have 
reached their lowest point is that they do not bringus back all at once, 
if ever, to the point from which we started on our downward course. 
This is no more possible with communities than with individuals. 
A man who waits to become temperate until he gets delirium 
tremens is not the same man after he has taken the pledge, and can 
never be, that he was before he ever got drunk; and a people which 
has allowed ‘ statesmen” like Tweed and Butler to reign over 
it, must not flatter itself that the mischief has been eradi- 
cated when ‘the statesmen” are overthrown or sent to the peni- 
tentiary. Ten years of Tweed or Butler teach countless thousands 
lessons of villany which they never forget; fill imaginations with 
possibilities of suecessful rasecality which never wholly disappear ; 
and, what is worse than all, make good government by pure and 
upright men seem to a larger and larger proportion of the popula- 
tion a dim ideal, which it is well enough to dream over in libraries 
and lectures, but which can hardly be realized in actual life. 

\ R. DAWES having been pressed last week by the reporter of 
the Tribune “ to say plainly ” whether he favored the repeal of the 
Sanborn contract, is reported to have answered in a blandly reproach- 
ful manner: ‘Could you question that? Have I ever done any- 
thing to make you think that I would support such arrangements 
as those contracts?” As this kind of answer has been given in 
various forms by other distinguished gentlemen, we will reply that 
Mr. Dawes has done several things to make the public think that 
he ‘‘ would support such arrangements as those contracts.” Being 
in the House when the enactment received the only discussion 
awarded to it, and being then chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means—the committee particularly interested in the collection 
of the revenue—he did not say one word against this piece of legis- 
lation. When the proposition came to a vote on the 29th of April, 
Mr. Dawes voted in favor of it. When it came before the House the 
last time on the 3d of May, and the attempt was made to force it 
through without debate, and Mr. Cox, to secure debate, moved an 
adjournment, Mr. Dawes voted against the motion. When the mea- 
sure immediately afterwards came to a final vote and was passed, 
Mr. Dawes voted in the affirmative. The public have, there- 
fore, the right to say that he has given them four excellent and 
cogent reasons for thinking that he has ‘‘ done something to support 
such arrangements as those contracts.” 4 

So far as Mr. Dawes is concerned, it is a very small matter 
whether he was for or against the measure, or whether he will up- 
hold it now or favor its repeal. But in this enactment was the 
groundwork of a stupendous fraud, and with it we now have the 
stupendous fact, that only four men in Congress were really, so far as 
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one can judge from their assertions, in favor of the enactment or 


had the slightest knowledge of what its provisions really meant. 
The Senate, as we have before shown, was kept in profound ig- 
norance of the object of the Sanborn amendment, while in the House 
it was twice rejected, and every member who spoke upon the sub- 
ject spoke against it except Gen. Butler. 
therefore is done in such a way, that while a few noisy malcontents 
can defeat a meritorious measure, three or four conspirators can 
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nificant facts have been brought out whieh before ut 

known or but conjectured. It appears by the explanation of Gen 
Garfield that the amendment was brought to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations while they were maturing the original bill. By 
it was brought Gen. Garfield. has not informed us: and as 
is a matter of fraud, it becomes a question of considerable inter 
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as to Who was the first person that can be shown to have had any 
thing to do with it. In other words, by whom was it concoct 
that committee, then carried 

the Secretary of the Treasury, the officer from whom, if tron 
any one, it ought to have emanated, but the 
of having suggested it flatly opposed 
cided opinion that it ought not to be put in the bill, an 
that such legislation would be of no real benefit to the 
partment in its work of collecting the publie revenues. 
Secretary also called the chairman’s attention to a somewhat si 
lar enactment then in force with regard to wrecked and abandot 
property, which, he stated, was worthless and indeed injurious, and 
should be repealed. In persuance of that recommendation, the 
Committee on Appropriations recommended its repeal; but, as we 
have before shown, the Senate conferees, Messrs. Cole, Morriil, and 
Sawyer, thwarted that attempt, and foreed upon the House and 
what is of more importance —upon the country the Sanborn amend 
ment. Now, it must be borne in mind that the House of Represen- 
tatives is charged by the Constitution with the responsibility of all 
revenue bills; that its Committee on Ways and Mears is the work- 
ing brain and hand of the House in regard to them; and that the 
Secretary of the Treasury is the chief financial officer of the Govera- 
ment, apd responsible for the due collection of the revenue. 
Nevertheless, we have here a project for collecting the revenue 
emanating from an unknown source, opposed by the Committee on 
Appropriations, not recommended by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, censured by a large majority of the House, and disapproved 
of by the Secretary of the Treasury, which, by some means or other, 
the members themselves now in Congress apparently not knewing 
how, has becom> the law of the land. 


Secretary. insten 


it, and expressed a 


There would be something appalling in this Sanborn measure if 
it were not for the earnest indignation whieh it has aroused through 
out the country. The fraud not 
effects upon the Treasury, and dangerous to every individual pos- 
sessing property, but a careful scrutiny of the record demonstrates 
that it was planned in Congress, and its foundations laid by a pre- 
meditated enactment. That men will cheat and steal, 
standing the law, everybody knows; but mankind look to the la 
as something to repress and not to foster crime. That we must 
have burglary, notwithstanding we have laws to punish burglars; 
that men will commit deliberate murder, though we still retain 
capital punishment, are problems hard enough te deal with. But 
when we find that rogues can enter our legislative bodies, and, by 
some hidden means, compel the law-making power—the most august 
power of the State—to become the first builder in the work of fraud, 
every reflecting man must feel that there is in it something more 
alarming than the ordinary operations of crime. Frauds which 
begin with legislative enactments must be frauds which go down 
very close to the foundations of society ; and society, when it finds 
them out, needs to do something more than be pacified with the 
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| assurance that nobody save this or that individual is to blaine. 


When the Chorpenning claim came before the country in 1872, 
a number of Congressional orators endeavored to shift the responsi- 
bility from the shoulders of the responsible majority in Congress to 
those of the Postmaster-General, and one or two gentlemen who 


| have attached to their names the title of “ watch-dog of the Trea- 


sury” were loudest in assuring us that the legislative part of the 
business was due entirely to “the last days of the session” and Mr. 
Cessna. The reply to that defence has been repeatedly set forth in 


carry an enactment which will cost the country millions in money these columns, being in effect that Congress has no moral right 
and a much more serious loss than money in demoralization and dis- | deliberately to throw down its rules during the last days of the ses- 
grace. Since our previous article cn this subject, one or two sig- | sion, when its mistakes ordinarily must be irreparable, and that a 
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responsible majority can never be allowed to manage matters with 
such heedlessness that a single person can procure the enact- 
ment of an inexcusable law. Accordivg to Mr. Dawes, who offered 
the resolution to suspend payment of the Chorpenning award, the 
award fraudulent. The intimation also was thrown out that 
the private act which authorized it had been concocted by Mr. 
Cessna and an ex-Assistant-Postmaster-General, and that the 
Postmaster-General was their accomplice. But Mr. Cresswell came 
before the country, and in various speeches charged that Congress 
had so tied his hands by the private act that it was impossible for 
him to award a smaller sum than that which he. had given. Chor- 
penning and his counsel also came before the country, and averred 
that the award was just and legal, and that if there were an error 
in it, it was that the amount was too small. Upon these statements 
and counterstatements no one could fail to come to the conclusion 
that the matter should be investigated. The Government, through 
Congress, had referred a private claim to the arbitrament of one of 
its ewn officers, and he had decided against the Government. The 
Government therefore had no right to repudiate the debt unless the 
award had been procured fraudulently, and if there was fraud in 
the matter (as everybody believes was the case) Congress had 
ample means to investigate the whole transaction, and was bound 
to do so. Under the previous policy it had been the custom for a 
few gentlemen like Mr. E. B. Washburne and Mr. Dawes to 
economize in Congress by opposing a widow’s pension or the 
increase of an under-paid officer’s salary, and get thanked for their 
vigilance by political conventions and eulogized by newspaper 
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correspondents as ‘‘watch-dogs of .the Treasury.” gut the 
watch-dog policy manifestly did not reach this case, and it 


seemed altogether too puerile to divert the attention of the country 
from the serious losses which it was suffering. Accordingly, much 
was promised in the way of investigation and refarm. But, not- 
withstanding all the assurance that the country received from Con- 
gressional candidates in the campaign of 1872, the Chorpenning 
claim has not been investigated. Mr. Cresswell has not been im- 
peached orcensured. Mr. Cessna (who, it was alleged, was of Con- 
gressmen the only rogue in the business) has been placed on two of 
the most responsible committees of the House. 

As might have been expected, we now have in the Sanborn con- 
tract a repetition of the Chorpenning affair, but on a colossal seale. 
The Chorpenning claim was merely a raid upon the Treasury to the 
extent of four or five hundred thousand dollars, but the Sanborn 
contracts were measured by many millions. The Chorpenning 
claim simply affected the Treasury, but the Sanborn scheme 
affects every man with sufficient industry to leave some property to 
his children. It also has becn a potent instrumentality to debase 
every revenue officer; for what man on a small salary can be ex- 
pected to work with zeal and fidelity when he sees another paid by 
the hundred thousand for precisely the same service ? 

So far as political responsibility is concerned, the country is 
probably beginning to see that it is not sufficient for political mana- 
gers to shift the responsibility of such a matter upon three or four 
individuals, and then leave it there. So long as the country is 
governed by political majorities, they, if we would have any Govern- 
ment at all, must be held amenable, to a reasonable extent, for their 
errors and faults. Especially must this be the case where they sim- 
ply seek to cover upa wrong and leave it uninvestigated and unpun- 
ished. It cannot be expected that any party or any legislature can 
go on for ever without mistakes ; but it can be expected, and must 
be insisted upon, that they shall go on with reasonable care, and 
that, when led into positive frauds or crimes by members of their 
own party, they shall do everything in their power to expose and 
punish the perpetrators. This Sanborn amendment was an enact 
ment suspicious upon its face. It was carried without a word of 
debate ‘through a Republican Senate. All the conferees of the 
Senate who “ made fextraordinary statements,” and were a “ unit 


upon the subject,” and “ would not give way ” notwithstanding the 
remorstrances of the House, belong to the responsible majority. 
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The Secretary of the Treasury, who has carried the scheme into 
operation, and the Assistant-Secretary, who is now charged with a 
nefarious knowledge of it from its inception, are members of the 
saine party. ‘ What is the responsible party in Congress going to 
do about it?” is a question which the public may not only ask now, 
but may reasonably demand shall be answered before the coming 
Congressional election. In the Chorpenning case, the excitement of 
a Presidential election enabled Congress and the head of an execu- 
tive department to play a shallow game of battledore and shuttle- 
cock in tossing the responsibility from one to the other. In the 
next election, the public may be calm enough to perceive the gravity 
of these offences, and feel free to deal decisively with the party that 
upholds or condones them. Finally, we would say to General Gar- 
field and other well-meaning gentlemen, whose sincerity we do not 
question, that it is about time that the great work of “ saving ap- 
propriation bills” by winking at ‘‘ salary grabs” and ‘Sanborn con- 
tracts” should cease. The country at last perceives—und it has 
paid well for the knowledge—that appropriations and general legis- 
lation are distinct and incongruous things, and that it is necessary 
to hold Congress to a proper accountability for each. Hereafter, 
let us hope there will be no more excuses of voting for the one “ to 
save” the other, and that, if there be, they will be deemed an aggra- 
vation of the offence. 


i CHARLES SUMNER. 


ee passing tribute which the world seeks to render to a great man at his 

death is never a record of both his virtues and his faults. By it, how- 
ever, We may measure approximately the estimate which mankind for the 
time places upon his character and works, and judge with tolerable accu- 
racy whether he belonged at his end to the present or the past. The two 
deaths which have fallen upon the country during the present month 
present this contrast. Mr. Fillmore’s shows how smal! a dot on the chart of 
history a Presidential term a century hence will appear. The newspapers have 
had to remind their readers that he was President, and have had little to 
say besides speaking approvingly of his fair character and patient industry 
avd honorable impartiality. These are not virtues to be lightly spoken of, 
butj they do not fill the measure of greatness. The Presidential office by 
usage takes a man out of an active participation in the affairs of the country, 
and as his term of office drops into the past his works seem to follow it and 
not him. Mr. Sumner, one would have said, had about reached the end of his 
career, but the feeling which has been universally evinced shows that the 
career bad, in fact, not yet closed when death divided him fromit. Always an 
antagonist of some one, and never knowing a moment of political calm or 
peace, he goes down to the grave lamented by that class which has learned 
to lean almost exclusively upon him, and respected by the great body of 
those with whom he differed and with whom he warred. 

We do not measure this respect by the adulation which has been poured out 
at his obsequies. Our public press speaks well rather than discriminatingly 
of the dead. The spectacle of senators choked with grief at the loss of a 
man who did not greatly respect them, and who spent much of the failing 
strength of his latest years in dealing them the heaviest blows that he was 
capable of giving, is a spectacle which dues not move the heart nor mislead 
the understanding. Nevertheless, both now and hereafter, it must be seen 
that his death produced a great effect upon the public mind, attributable to 
something more than gratitude for past services or a sense of dependence 
upon services yet to come. The public have never leaned upon Mr. Sum- 
ner, nor can it be said that they have felt for him any of that affection which 
is frequently bestowed on public meu. For a brief period—that is, during the 
exciting days of the war—they went over toward him, and his extreme views 
became for the time their views ; but for the greater part of his long public 
life he has been a thorn in the side of the majority. It was inevitable that 
it should be so, for the working life which he embraced was the advo- 
cacy of a weak minority ; avd this advocacy consisted in proving to all men 
who differed with him that he upheld the right and they the wrong. If he 
had gone down a few years sooner, there would have been a sense of relief 
in many men’s minds, but, as itis, he has fought out well-nigh all his battles, 
and in his fall nearly all men are ready to forget the disquietude he has 
caused them, and, remembering only his undaunted devotion, yield him the 
tribute of respect and admiration. 

‘ His personal character is easily analyzed, and in it there is little or no- 
thing to be unfolded or explained. Every man who has intelligently read 
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the daily newspapers has seen the full picture. Devotedness and culture, two 
qualities not likely to be united in popular belief, were his chief charac- 
teristics. On the one side there was the giving up of his entire service to 
what he believed to be the greatest of causes upon the world’s stage, and, 
on the other, an elaboration in every detail of his public and private life. 
His policy was equally clear. There are no mysteries to be explained or 
contradictions to be reconciled. It was a transparent policy, and consisted 
simply in always attacking by the most open means. Upon the chess-board 
of statesmanship he was no strategist, and if he ever went upon it, it was to 
knock to pieces the moves of others. Of all our statesmen who were pro- 
minent before, during, and after the war (those three differing stages of our 
history equivalent in their conditions to three generations of life), he was the 
only one who has not been charged with inconsistency. This cannot be 
attributed to a solitary rectitude of character, but to the fact that he aimed 
from the beginning at an object which could only be attained at the end. 
He drew a line at the first so far in advance of what was, and so close to 
what was to be, that in the then condition of things it must have remained 
an impracticability. In his march toward this line he was harassed and 
checked and apparently beaten, but, so far as concerned his individuality, he 
never halted or deviated. [rom time to time concessions were made, not 
in the hope of satisfying him, but to satisfy the public as they drew nearer to 
Mr. Sumner’s position. He took these concessions as they came, but never 
upon the condition that he would not immediately demand more. In fact, 
he never gave up all that in his extremest views he sought to attain, and 
hence he was never inconsistent. Most assuredly, what he was at the end, 
that he had been at the beginning. Events had moved forward faster and 
further than ever before in the history of the world, but they had not quite 
reached the line of rest which he traced when, a quarter of a century ago, 
his public life began., ¢ 4 
But for these reasons it must be said that Mr. Sumner did not arrive at 
the full responsibilities, nor indeed assume the true duties, of a statesman. 
We do not for a moment tolerate the vulgar cry, not yet forgotten, that he 
was “nothing but an Abolition orator,” and we fully believe the statement 
that he made about the time of his last re-election, in which, with honestly 
earned self-approval, he pointed to his faithful, assiduous diligence, extend- 
ing to every legislative duty which had been confided to him. Neither do 
we doubt that while ordinary politicians derided him as a man absorbed in 
“the negro question,” he was really giving more care and attention to 
ordinary legislative topics than nine-tenths of the Senate. Nevertheless, he 
took into his guardianship a part rather than the whole, and remained al- 
ways somethirg more than a magnificent advocate but something less than 
a true statesman. Statesmanship is the science of guiding and governing 
the world as it exists ; of using present means for the redress of present 
evils ; of conceding wisely where concession is indispensable, and of lead- 
ing men by a practical road though toward an ideal end. Such a science requires 
a sense of guardianship over the whole; the sacrifice of much that is a mat- 
ter of sincere conviction ; the power to stop short of what may have been 
projected ; and the moral courage that is not afraid of an honest inconsistency. 
At the beginning of this half-century it was the office of true statesmanship 
to educate as rapidly as miglft be the masters for emancipation and the 
slaves for freedom ; and then at the proper time to end slavery with the 
smallest possible jar that could be given to the social system of the country. It 
was the policy of Mr. Sumner to war upon slavery by all constitutional means ; 
to end it at the earliest possible moment regardless of all consequences ; and 
to force it to such extremes that, to use his own words, it would “ die 
like a rat in its hole.” Such being his nature, there has never been a time 
and there never could be a time when a majority of the peaple would have 
confided the country to his care. As to that portion of the people who have 
of late years believed in him, and have had good reasen to believe in him, 
it has not been the confidence of a minority of society in any just sense of 
the term, but of a class as against other classes. In the great battle 
for their rights, they knew tbat, if he was not supremely wise, he was 
supremely faithful ; but the confines of the field limited their trust in his 
judgment. The lack of practical statesmanship in the present day is also 
strongly illustrated by Mr. Sumner’s public life. That a man so learned, so 
painstaking, so unsparing of labor, so conversant with the experience of 
other nations and of our own, should have done so little to perfect the prac- 
tical working of our Government or to provide for the actual necessities of 
the people, shows how completely we have overlooked that necessary part 
of real statesmanship. To understand it fully, we have but to glance at 
Mr. Webster preparing himself for legislative work by reading through all 
of the English statutes, and carefully studying every work and speech and 
pamphlet that had been published on finance, or we have but to turn back 
to that earlier group of statesmen who dealt not merely in Declarations of 
Independence, but brought their disorga:ized and impoverished country 
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into the rank of prosperous nations by every practical detail of intelligent 
statesmanship. 

The niche which Mr. Sumner has filled in our history seems to have been 
built for him. 


ation. 


By nature and by education he was peculiarly fitted, not for 
persuading, pleasing, instructing, or guiding—not, in short, for the ordinary 
work of the world, but for extolling what he thought was noble, and 
denouncing what he thought was wrong. At an earlier day, he would not 
have had such auditors, and at a later he would not have had such themes. 
There was a concurrence, too, of time and place. Massachusetts was cer 
tainly the only State that would have sent Mr. Sumner to the Senate, and 
was probably the only State that would have upheld him as firmly. He 
entered Congress as a representative man from the only portion of the 
country ready to be so represented. When Mr. Sumner went abroad, his re- 
covery uncertain and distant, no place-huuter ventured to suggest the neces 
sity of having an active man in his stead, and the State kept his cha 
empty—a constant menace to the South as to how she would be represented. 
When it was well known that he would be unable to resume his duties, 
Massachusetts, though a Free-soil member could not well be spared from the 
Senate, re-elected him by the unanimous vote of one House and the almost 
unanimous vote of the other. His numerous re-elections have been in part 
avowals that what the State dic in former times she still stands by, and re 
cognitions of the fact that her own history iw the conflict with slavery Was 
almost identical with his. Further: it had been his paintul good-fortune to 
have suffered in the conflict as soldiers suffer in the field. The bleod of a 
Massachusetts senator had literally stained the Senate Chamber for 9 cause 
which Massachusetts believed sacred, and a deep and honest hero-worship 
resolved that he should always remain in that Senate, a witness of the 
State's fidelity both to the cause and to him. Whether he would have been 
again re-elected may be doubted. The resolution of censure was 4 trick 
betimes to break his power where it was strongest—in the sensibilities of the 
people. 

It may be that not the least useful effect of his life will be the lofty ex 
ample which it furnishes to young men of wealth in our frivolous and merce 
nary day. In youth he practised the intellectual discipline of age, and in age 
he was actuated by the undisciplined earnestness of youth. The small for 
tune which, in a common phrase, “ was just enough to ruin a young man.’ 
he used in the work of self-culture. We may note his manly beauty and 
fastidious dress, his elegant accomplishments and hereditary connection with 
the fashionable and pleasure-seeking circles of society, to bring out the con 
trast of his work on the American Jurist, the reports of the Cireuit Court, the 
teaching in the Law School, his edition of ‘ Vesey,’ his prolonged study of 
art and modern languages, and bis assiduous intercourse with the most ele- 
vated and able men in every land. 

As to his absolute integrity, it is neealess for his eulogists to speak. To 
say that no Administration ever bought him with its political patronage ; 
that he never tried to debauch his party with the same plunder; that he 
never used his place to rob the Government or to prey upon the citizen ; 
that suspicion never smirched his name with charges of ill-gotten gain de- 
nied with artful duplicity ; that he was never silent when he believed he 
ought to speak, nor voted for a bill when he knew he ought to vote against 
it, is to tell men what they already know—to tell them that tbe sun 
rose yesterday and the day before. We see defects in his character and 
errors in his course, but above them rises the majesty of a pure life. And 
the eulogy that he would have preferred himself is that which may be most 
truly pronounced upon him: his life was devoted to an unending effort to 
secure for a wronged and degraded race the rights of men. ~ 


ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, February 28, 1874. 

\ JE are not quite as excitable as our neighbors on the banks of the Seine, 

and one sensation at a time is quite as much as we can bear. So you 
will not be surprised to hear that the despatches from Sir Garnet Wolseley 
which reached London on Wednesday and Thursday last have quite driven 
our new Premier's ministerial appointments and the prospects of the coming 
session out of our minds. Who cares about Under-Secretaries and Masters of 
the Buckhounds when a British army of some 900 men all told are fighting 
their way in Indian file through an almost impenetrable bush and a con- 
tinual ambuseade, and losing a fifth of their number by shots fired by an 
invisible enemy? We have sent the flower of our little army to the Gold 
Coast, and of the two crack regiments which sailed from Portsmouth for the 
seat of war, a mere detachment has remained undisabled by sickness to face 
the innumerable levies of the Ashantee king. What are Sniders and Gat- 
lings against a foe that never shows himself in the opea, and that outnumbers 
us by many thousands? Small as is our own force in this miserable war, 
you may suppose that few circles of English society are free from personal 
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unxiety as to its fate. For my own part, I confess the whole interest of the 
campaign has been centred in one of its bravest and ablest leaders, a V. C. 
of the Crimea and the Indian Mutiny, who assuredly had no laurels to gain 
in Africa, but who, at the first whisper of a war, applied to the Horse Guards 
to be relieved from his functions on the staff at the autumn maneuvres at 
Cannock Chase, and to be sent out to the Gold Coast. “Well. on Wednesday 
last we learnt that the British force had been engaged for twelve hours, had 
suffered severe losses, and were threatened along the line of their communi- 
cations and supplies. Let me avow that London dined with a bad appetite 
on Wednesday evening, and went to bed in low spirits. We had lost at 
least three officers of distinction and some three hundred killed or wounded 
of our choicest troops; and there was reason to apprehend that the savage 
and wily enemy was preparing for us some terrible catastrophe while pro- 
posing to treat for peace. It was said that Major Baird, of the 42d High- 
landers, had been intercepted and beheaded as he was being borne, severely 
wounded, to the rear. And all this fighting had taken place after we had 
been led to believe that Coomassie was already occupied and King Coffee 
at our mercy. This was alarming enough, though the telegram added that 
the troops were to be paraded in readiness for the advance next morning. 
On Thursday we had the satisfaction to receive further despatches, announe- 
ing that after five days’ hard fighting Sir Garnet had taken Coomassie ; and 
that the King, who was just,outside his capital, was coming in to meet the 
General next day and sign terms of peace ; and that on the day after these 
formalities the General hoped to be on his march back to the sea. So far, so 
well; but at this moment I cannot disguise from you that we have abundant 
reason for disquietude until we hear that the troops bave reached their ships. 

Our new Prime Minister has now all but completed his administration, 
and on the whole it may be fairly pronounced a strong Government. With 
the exception, perhaps, of Lord Malmesbury, who accepts the sinecure of the 
Privy Seal while the Duke of Buckingham renounces office altogether, and 
of Lord John Manners, who becomes a member of the Cabinet as Postmaster- 
General, the Ministry is decidedly remarkable for administrative ability. Lord 
Carnarvon, who returns to the Colonial Office, may be said to have founded 
the Dominion of Canada. Lord Salisbury, who returns to the India Office, 
is a tower of strength to a Ministry he was never expected to join. Mr. 
Hardy at the War Office and Mr. Ward Hunt at the Admiralty are at least 
very acceptable nominations, and Sir Stafford Northcote will not be a worse 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for having served as Private Secretary to Mr. 
Gladstone. Mr. Cross becomes a minister and a priveipal Secretary of State 
(at the Home Office) all at once by his friend Lord Derby's recommendation ; 
but ever since Mr. Disraeli sent the late Lord Mayo to India, amidst the 
jeers of the whole Liberal party and press, he has had a reputation for dis- 
covering capacities. Mr. Cross has a considerable reputation in Lancasbire 
as a man of business, and it is believed that he will justify his sudden pro- 
motion to the Privy Council and to one of the principal posts in the 
administration. Sir John Pakington (who lost his seat at Droitwich 
because he was accused of trapping foxes) has been translated to a 
peerage, but this will scarcely console him for his absence from 
the Cabinet. There was no office he was not ready to undertake at a 
moment’s notice, and to fill as if he had occupied it from his birth. The 
Duke of Abercorn, after not a little hesitation and with excusable reluctance, 
goes back to Dublin as Lord-Lieutenant. When he was there before, he was 
immensely popular in the Irish capital on account of the splendor of his 
household and his equipages, while his Chief Secretary, Lord Mayo, was 
stamping out the Fenian revolt in the Svuth. His reappointment may be 
taken to signify that the Tory Government will make no {further concessions 
to Ultramontanism, and that it will rule Ireland, without fear or favor, 
according to strict justice, and with no concessions to Home Rulers, who 
form a more or less compact but utterly powerless minority of 50 in the new 
Parliament. 

The Tichborne trial is over at last, on the 188th day, and it has ended as 
the prosecution never for an instant doubted it must eud, and as ninety out 
of every hundred people who had paid any attention to the evidence pre- 
dicted, in the conviction of the Claimant on all the three counts of perjury, 
and in a sentence of fourteen years’ imprisonment—it might have been 
twenty-one. The Lord Chief-Justice’s charge has been criticised as a charge 
against the Claimant ; and so, no doubt, it was—for assuredly Sir Alexander 
Cockburn meant to convict him, and did so most effectually by his merci- 
lessly exhaustive and marvellously lucid and compact summing-up. Some 
say the Claimant should never have been tried by a judge who had been 
heard all over town (during the former trial in the Common Pleas) denounc- 
ing him right and left as an arrant impostor. Certainly the Chief-Justice 


could not at that time have foreseen the possibility of another trial in his 
How could he help forming an opipvion of such a case, and ex- 
There have, however, been equally strong 


own court. 
pressing it without reserve? 
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opinions entertained on the other side—mostly, I am bound to add, by per- 
sons who had not read the evidence; mostly, but not entirely, for I know 
men of the utmost acuteness in all the business of life, and even lawyers 
accustomed to weigh evidence, who have never been persuaded that the 
Claimant was not Sir Roger. The feeling of the multitude, J need not tell 
you, has been decidedly with the Claimant throughout, not, perhaps, because 
they believed him to be the real Sir Roger, but because they admired 
his pluck and audacity, and sympathized with him as a man of the 
people against the aristocracy, and, above all, felt for him as a 
“pal” down on his luck and fighting all alone against a prosecution carried 
on in the interest of a private (and a Catholic) family, with all the resources 
of the Treasury. It was feared that on the day the verdict was announced 
there would be a mob and a riot at Westminster Hall. 

After the Chief-Justice’s peroration, a very striking piece of judicial ora- 
tory, and one that will be long remembered, the jury retired, and returned in 
twenty minutes with a verdict of guilty on all counts. There have been 
rumors, from time to time, of some obstinate juryman who had sat perfectly 
still during the trial and said nothing, but who “ believed he was the man,” 
and would stick to his belief. Nothing of this sort has happened ; and, ex- 
cept for the sake of appearances, I don’t see why so patient and sincere and 
intelligent a jury should not have been ready to pronounce their verdict 
without leaving the box. With regard to the general effect of this trial 
upon the public mind, I fear it is not satisfactory. The lower orders have 
for the first time lost their confidence in the administration of justice, and 
have learnt to look upon a state trial as an act of persecution and oppres- 
sion. The policy of such a trial is gravely doubted by many besides those 
who accept the verdict and the sentence with satisfaction. At any rate, it 
is an expensive luxury to the taxpayer—something less, perhaps, than £1,000 
a day. 

The general election and the Ashantee war have thrown literature into 
the shade in what should be the publishing season. Forster's third and last 
volume of the ‘ Life of Charles Diekens’ has fallen flat—as flat, I was going 
to say, as a tombstone. ~ It has disappointed the lovers of scandal ; it has, of 
course, given a very incomplete account of the causes of Dickens’s domestic 
troubles during the last twelve years of his life; and yet it has left a most 
painful impression on the minds of his surviving friends—av impression of 
gloom, and bitterness, and unhappiness which a biography collected from 
more various sources might have at least modified in some degree; for 
Dickens was to the last one of the cheeriest of hosts, one of the heartiest of 
comrades, one of the most affectionate of friends. 

At noon to-day, poor Shirley Brooks was followed to his last resting- 
place in Kensal Green Cemetery by a truly sorrowing company of his breth- 
ren in literature and the press, who will long miss his kindly smile, his frank 
and pleasant face, his genial manner, aud his bright and witty talk. Although 
on the verge of sixty, he looked, until the last year or two, scarcely more than 
forty. But his health had long been broken—he knew not how incurably— 
and of late he had lost his flow of spirits, and his laugh was a little forced. 
He had done an immense deal of literary work of all kinds—plays, novels, 
newspapet reviews, and magazine articles without number; humorous and 
pathetic verses of society, parodies, epigrame, jests, and sometimes lyrical 
mementoes most felicitous in form, for he was a devoted student and an 
accomplished master of bis language. He had read largely if somewhat 
desultorily, and there was often in his own work to be discovered a curious 
finish of style, such as we gee in the best Italian copyists of the Old Masters. 
What he lacked was originality ; but he had every other quality, or, at 
least, every other qualification, for a brilliant and successful man of letters ; 
he had versatility, variety, facility, an inexhaustible flow of wit, abundance 
of feeling, if not of the deepest feeling, and delightful good sense and bien- 
séance. As editor of Punch, he was the life and soul of the paper, inspiring 
its cartoons, and always ready at the last moment to fill a vacant corner 
with an epigram which went round the world. He certainly changed the 
tone and the temper of Punch, for he had nothing in common with the acrid 
radicalism of Douglas Jerrold or with the slang of Albert Smith. He was 
distinctly and decidedly conservative ; but, above all, he was a man of the 
world and of society, and he gave to Punch the tone of the English world 
and of the average Great Briton, with all his honest prejudices, his whole- 
some habits, his sympathies and autipathics. 





THE BONAPARTIST BUGBEAR. 
Paris, February 28, 1874. 
t bape is a fashion in politics as well as in everything else. The fashion 
of the day is the danger of a Bonapartist restoration. Wherever you 


go, in every theatre, in every drawing-room, you are met with the same 
questions and the same lamentations: ‘‘The Bonapartists are progressing, 
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they are becomipg more and more audacious, they have thrown off the mask. 
Who would have thought of such a thing ou the 4th of September, or even 
at Bordeaux, when the Chamber pronounced the déchéance of the Empire by 
an almost unavimous vote?’ There has been a succession of letters pub- 
lished in the newspapers by the Bonapartist leaders; M. Rouber, the ex- 
Minister of State of the Empire, wrote in order to say that he would give his 
support to the Septennial administration of Marshal MacMahon, but that he 
considered the Septennat only as a stepping-stone to the Empire. Prince 
Napoleon, however, who is allowed to live quietly in Paris, where his pres- 
ence is quite unnoticed, writes from his retreat that he eannot recognize 
the Septennat any more than any other government created by vote of the 
Assembly ; the only government which will deserve his support will be a 
government founded upon the direct vote of the people, upon a plébiscite. 
Prince Napoleon is the true Cesar; he has read Tacitus and Suetonius, and 
cares little for hereditary rights. When the eagle dies, the possessor of the 
nest is the strongest eaglet, with the sharpest beak and the hardest claws. 
The Duc de Padoue, who was High-Chamberlain in the golden days of the 
Empire, believes in heredity, and as, according to the terms of the Imperial 
constitution, the majority of the Prince Imperial will have begun on the 
16th March, he has summoned all the loyal Bonapartists to Chiselhurst on 
that day, and has raised a fund to help the poorest pilgrims on this occasion. 
The Government had been so far very lenient towards the Bonapartists, 
since they covered themselves with the common name of Conservatives, and 
could dispose of a few votes in the Chamber. Many an ancient prefect of 
the Empire had been allowed to re-enter the ranks of the great army of fune- 
tionaries ; many a sub-prefect, many a commissioner of police or magistrate. 
The Bonapartists at first were so very humble: to be sure, they had been in 
office under the Empire, but they owed nothing to the sovereign or to his 
family ; they had merely been the servants of the state; they had been 
thinking of nothing but their country. They would be bappy to render new 
services to the country under a government which was at the same time 
firm and honest ; and then came the long string of flattering epithets which 
are the natural monopoly of every administration. 

In mavy mouths this language was sincere: parties in France resemble 
somewhat the small armies which used to make war in the sixteenth or even 
the seventeenth century in the Low Countries, in the Palatinate, in the 
Valteline, in Savoy, These armies were very small and made up of merce- 
naries ; they fought, as it were. over the heads of the people; their battles 
decided the fate of towns or provinces; they were quite as important in 
their results as our modern battles, where nations in arms meet each other; 
but the armies were so small that the wars could last thirty and forty years, 
and, in fact, the treaties of peaee were only short truces. The Bonapartist 
army, by which I mean the staff of the Bonapartist leaders, was never very 
large, even under the Empire; the millions who voted the plébiscites for 
Napoleon III. are men who do not belong to any political army ; they till 
the fields, they work in the mines, in the factories ; they want order, bigh 
prices, high wages; they support the established government; they hate 
polities, and look upon it as something dangerous and impure. If Marshal 
MacMahon wanted a plébiscite to-morrow, he would have it. M. Thiers 
would have carried the popular vote for him while he was in power. Now 
he is extinct ; he has crossed the sky like a rocket, and he grumbles ina 
small circle of admiring and obscure friends. The founders of dynasties, the 
founders of governments, are the men who understand this pressing desire 
of every nation to feel itself governed according to its necessities and its 
desires. What can you do for me? is the question which a nation has a 
right to ask from its ruler. Can you keep me prosperous, rich, contented, 
pacified ? Can you increase my territory, or, at least, can you preserve my 
territory ? 

Now, if you put the Napoleonic dynasty to this test, the answer is obvi- 
ous. Surely, the Bonapartist party could not feel very proud after Sedan, 
after the loss of Alsace and of Lorraine. The Second Empire has given to 
France Savoy, but what are the mountains of Savoy to the magnificent val- 
ley which is crossed by the Rhine from Basle to Strasbourg, or to that 
stronghold which was the very key of Fravee on the northeast? Looking 
at facts from an unimpassioned and philosophical point of view, as much as 
it is possible to do so, what can be the hidden motive, the magnetic power 
which invariably and under the most different circumstances draws France 
back to the Napoleonic dynasty ? Waterloo was not a sufficiently hard les- 
son: three times in this century the Napoleonides, as the Germans say, have 
drawn on France the horrors of an invasion; and nothing seems to sever 
them completely from a country which owes nothing to them but victories 
followed by disasters which annulled those victories. Does the Napoleonic 
attraction lie in the romantic love of war and glory, such that romantic mis- 
fortunes seem preferable to a vulgar policy of peace and non-intervention ? 
Does Francé feel like the reckless gawbler, who never thinks so much of 











gambling as when he sees ruin imminent? What is the secret force which 
draws a great country towards the very men who seem to be marked by 
fate to work its ruin? I will not attempt to answer these questions, but 
truth obliges me to say that now, three years after Sedan, the horror which 


was at first felt after that fatal day seems to be almost forgotten. The hor 


rors of the Commune have produced a more lasting effect on the popular 
mind ; the walls of the Tuileries, the ruins of the Hotel de Ville, star i 
the face; while the memory of Woerth, of Forbach, of Sedan, of 
seems already surrounded with the mist of history. 

A statesman once said to me: 
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“The French people cannot bear polities 
for more than three years; polities is a fever which only seizes the patient at 
regular intervals, The Republican fever of 1248 ended in 1851 in the Empire 
of Napoleon IIL. ; the Republican fever of LS70 has ended in the Septennat. 
The Chamber still meets regularly at Versailles, but it lives, moves, and 
talks as it were in a vacuum. Who cares for the new 
Thirty and the new electoral law which it is preparing? Every electoral 
system has been expounded before this committee, from the system intro 
duced in Rome by Servius Tullius to the representation of minorities, which 
is the most modern improvement in this respect ; but Franee, as a country, 
only knows the stern soldier who sits in the presidential chair with bis hand 
on his sword. If there is a political preoccupation in the minds of the peo 
ple, it is simply this: What will come next? or rather, Who will be the Mar 
shal’s successor? who is the man of the future? who will avenge our 
wrongs? who will defend us and protect us? Will it be a revolutionary die 
tator—a Gambetta; or will it be a reactionary dictator—a prince? and, if it 
is a prince, which prince ?” 

The preoccupations of the people are of the most clementary character ; 
and above the people are the organized staffs of the small political armies. 
The Legitimist army which helped to place MacMahon in office, had vo 
sooner done so than it began to have remorse. The Legitimists triumph in 
secret over the Government whenever it meets with any difficulty ; they ap- 
pear to me like the sinister prophets among the Jews who tried to bring the 
people to repentance. If you believed these Jeremiahs, all would be right if 
we only fell on our knees before the Comte de Chambord and surrendered un 
conditionally to him. They know that we will not do so; they know that their 
king has made himself, as we say, impossible ; but this impossibility is the 
only remedy they can offer to us. In the Republican party there is not so 
much mysticism. The Republicans continue to frighten the peasants with 
the phantom of the old régime ; but this is not enough, they now frighten 
us with the phantom of Bonapartism. They are using all their efforts 
to persuade the Conservatives that the issue is between the Republic and 
Legitimacy, and to persuade the Liberals that it is between the Empire and 
the Republic. Some time ago, when the star of the Conite de Chambord was in 
the ascendant, the peasants were threatened with the old feudal rights ; now, 
new Sedans, new wars, new invasions, are the arguments in fashion. 

Meanwhile, whither is the country drifting? The leading mind of our 
hour is the Due de Broglie, and who can tell—could he tell himself with any 
accuracy ?—what future he marks for France in his own mind? He mast 
be content with being in power, with remodelling in a conservative sense 
the administration and the municipalities of the country, with avoiding all 
the risks of complications with Europe. 


Committee of 


As long as the present Chamber 
remains at Versailles, there is not much danger of any political agitation. 
M. Thiers has Jost all his influence over it; he must content himself with 
writing letters occasionally in the newspapers; he no longer ascends the 
tribune; and he would now be received with murmurs by the Assembly, 
which was once hanging on his lips. Gambetta never could play any im- 
portant part in this Assembly ; his audience is not at Versailles. The Due 
de Broglie has the majority well in hand; he leads not only the Ministerial 
party, but the discontented Legitimists ; and the small battalion of Bona- 
partists can hardly ever separate from him. The Assembly is bound to the 
Septennat, and the Due de Broglie is identified with the new régime, which 
is neither republican nor monarchical. But the agony of the Chamber will 
soon begin; it may be very long; the Chamber may draw fresh life out of 
unforeseen incidents or perils, but its days are numbered ; and is there any- 
body who could prophesy what will be the character of the future majority ? 
One will tell you that it will be Republican and even Radical ; another, that 
it will be Conservative and even Imperialist. My own impression, which I 
give only with diffidence, is that in the next Assembly, as well as in this, 
the majority will be formed of men without any preconceived opinions, who 
will direct their course according to circumstances and according to the 
wishes of some great leader, who will contrive, as it were, to get possession 
of them. Radicalism or Communism will never, I hope, get a parliamentary 
representation; and the dreams of a Bonapartist restoration are perhaps 
only the fancies of diseased and uneasy minds. The Pretender is only 


eighteen years old; his mother has never won the affections of the French 
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people ; his cousin, Prince Napoleon, nurses his own ambitions; the men of 
the 2d December are no more ; the marshals of Napoleon IIT. will not rebel 
ayvainst the Duke of Magenta; the army is thoroughly united, and has a 
great horror of the Spanish method of military pronunciamientos. The next 
revolution, if one takes place, will be pacific and legal; the popular verdict 
France under 





will not be given in haste nor under the pressure of bayonets. 
such conditions is not likely to rush into extremes; she will contrive to get 
for herself a government which will conciliate order and liberty, and find a 
middle course between the mystic theories of Legitimacy and the excesses 
of the Commune. 


Correspondence. 


THE “INGENUOUSNESS” OF THE CENTENNIAL. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: As an ex-member of Congress, let me say a word about the Cen- 
tennial, which you may publish or not, with my name or not, as you please. 
It is now pretended that Congress, by passing the bill authorizing the appoint- 
ment of commissioners, “ nationalized” the celebration and assumed the 
responsibility of it. Nothing was ever more unfounded. Not only does the 
act expressly exclude such a conclusion, but it was passed solely on repre- 
sentations that the Government should in no event become pecunjarily 
responsible for the expense. Exactly who made these representations I 
cannot now recall, but they came from the parties urging the measure, and 
who begged that it might be passed to give the undertaking importance. 
No such enactment could have been carried through without these assur- 
ances. As it was, the members paid little attention to it, although the 
appointments under it were divided among them; and I, as one of them, 
cannot now recollect whether 1 suggested the name of any person, although 
it is on my mind that I did, at the request of a friend, propose one name out 
of the two that fell to my share. It would now seem that this machinery 
and these representations were tricks—simply cheats and false pretences— 
and intended to commit the Government by indirection to what could not be 
obtained directly. They should not be allowed to succeed, aud are a pretty 
strong intimation that there is further dishonesty somewhere. Beginning in 
gross deceit, the Centennial would be very apt to end in corruption ; and no 
consideration should be shown towards men who obtained precisely the 
legislation for which they asked, and which they said—falsely, as now 
appears—was all they wanted.—Very respectfully, 

ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, 


Ex-Member of Forty-second Congress. 
New York, March 10. 


[It is said in Washington, and we believe it, that one of Butler’s 
bribes to the Pennsylvania Senators in the Simmons case was a pro- 
mise that he would carry the Centennial appropriation in the House 
if they would help him in his rascalities in the Senate.—Ep. 
NATION. ] 


A QUESTION OF QUANTITY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: While everybody is talking about angina pectoris, it may not be 
amiss to hint to your medical readers that ang'tna is right, and the anyi'na 
of medical books and Latin dictionaries is wrong. Naturally enough, 
from its meaning, the word is not found often in verse. It oecurs twice 
in Plautus (Mostell. 212; Trin. 540), but very provokingly each time in 
such a position in the verse as to admit either pronunciation. In fact, the 
only decisive passage in the classical period is a rough hexameter of Lu- 
cilius : 


insperato abiit quem una angina suetulit hora,”’ 
After Lucilius’s day, the word does not appear again in verse till the 
third, century A.p., but still with the same quantity in the medical poem of 
Serenus Sammonicus: 

“ angina uero sibi mixtum sale poscit acctum.” 


In both these passages, variants are found. 
by good MSS. 

It is hurdly necessary, however, to assume with Lucian Miiller, who calls 
attention to this word, that angina is not a native Latin growth, but a re- 
cast of the Greek dyxovy, through a hypothetical unaspirated form “ ancina ” 
(for “‘anchina”), and with e softened to g, angina. Such formations as 
pagina from pag-, pango, and sareina from sarcio, surely entitle angina, as 


But only angina is sanctioned 
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a direct formation from ango, to rank with native, not with naturalized 
words, as well as the Lueretian anxius angor. 

Perhaps ar'biitus is lost out of the American language, both the large 
dictionaries having blundered into the vulgar pronunciation; and, by the 
way, it is a little hard that a man of Professor Gray’s great accuracy should 
be credited in Worcester’s ‘Dictionary’ with “arbi'tus,” while his own 
books of course give the word right. But as medical terms do not suffer 
quite as rough usage as names of plants and flowers, may we not hope to 
save ang ina ?—Very respectfully yours, G. M. L. 


CAMBRIDGE, March 16. 








Notes. 


WILLIAMS & CO., Boston, have neatly ready the illustrated ‘ Modern 

¢ Ornamentor and Interior Decorator,’ by A. P. Boyce; and ‘ Instruc- 
tions on Modern American Bridge-building,’ by G. B. N. Tower.—From 
T. Ellwood Zell, Philadelphia, we have received the first three parts of his 
reissue of Duyckinck’s ‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature.’ It is said to 
be “edited to date by M. Laird Simmons,” but this must be understood, 
apparently, as referring only to the addenda, which are to follow in their 
chronological order, The original plates have been left untouched ; for in- 
stance, we read on page 117 that the “authoritative edition [of Franklin’s 
‘Autobiography ’] of Sparks has of late set an example,” ete.——Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. are to publish a ‘ Bric-a-Brac Series,’ under the editor- 
ship of Mr. R. H. Stoddard. Some idea of the nature of it may be had from 
the promised contents of the first volume: “ the cream” of the autobiography 
of Henry F. Chorley and of the memoirs of J. R. Planché and Charles Mayne 
Young. Books of the character of these will regularly be laid under tribute, 
by condensing the biographical portions and preserving what is best and most 
entertaining among the anecdotes. ‘What is Darwinism?’ by the Rev. Dr. 
Charles Hodge of Princeton, will also be published by the same house. 
Sheldon & Co. announce ‘ Fettered for Life; or, Lord and Master,’ by Mrs. 
Lillie Devereux Blake. Vincent’s ‘ Land of the White Biephant’ and Victor 
Hugo's ‘ Ninety-three’ are on the list of the Messrs. Harper.——Little, Brown 
& Co. have in press Mr. Francis Parkman’s new work on ‘The Old Régime in 
Canada.’——Mr. Ruskin’s lectures on wood and metal engraving, which his 
erratic fancy has brought under the title of ‘Ariadne Fiorentina,’ will be 
republished here by John Wiley & Son.——A correspondent informs us that 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, author of ‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,’ is chief clerk 
in the Rolls Office, London; that he is besides an accomplished scholar, 
under whose care fac-similes of some of the most valuable records have been 
reproduced by a photographic process—Domesday Book among others.—— 
The National Federation of Associated Employers of Labor in England, 
whose purpose we described some weeks ago, have established a weekly 
journal called Capital and Labor, with the motto: “ The Freedom of Labor : 
the Sanctity of Contract and of Law.” Its primary object is to serve as a 
medium of communication between employers ; but it will also aim to foster 
hermonious relations between employers and employed, and “ to premote the 
freedom of the working-classes, by watching the plans and movements of . 
the trade-unions.” 








—Col. Higginson has some remarks in the last Woman’s Journal on the 
fashionable belief in the sturdy physique and robust health of the grand- 
mothers of the present generation. Even as regards their grandmothers, he 
thinks it reasonable to hold an opposite opinion, since if families were 
larger in the early colonial days than is now apt to be the case, there were a 
good many childless homes, and third and fourth marriages were unquestion- 
ably more common than in our day. For proof of this he refers very justly 
to the family histories which have become so abundant and accessible, and 
which have yet to be made the basis of a scientific investigation of the sup- 
posed falling-off, not only in physical endurance but in fecundity, of Ameri- 
can women. Coming down to the Revolutionary epoch and the succeeding 
quarter of a century, Col. Higginson cites from Griswold’s ‘Republican 
Court’ the testimony of two French observers—the Abbé Robin, a chaplain 
in Rochambeau’s army; and the Chevalier de Beaujour, who lived in the 
United States from 1804 to 1814 as consul-general and chargé d'affaires. 
Each praises the delicate beauty of the American girl, as most foreigners 
have done from that time ever since, but one says: “ At twenty years the 
women have no longer the freshness of youth; at thirty-five or forty 
they are wrinkled and decrepid”; and the other: “ At the age of twenty-five 
their form changes, and at thirty the whole of their charms baye disappear- 
ed.” With these two witnesses Mr. Higginson rests his case, except 


that he brings forward another Frenchman to denounce severely the dict 
We do not doubt the existence of much corroborative 


of the period. 
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evidence like that which he has produced. ‘In 1777, for example, Baron 
Riedesel writes in his journal of the people of Massachusetts, that “the men 
and women are generally well formed and of good growth, but the beauty 
of the latter is of short duration. They grow old very early and become 
homely.” He adds that “the population is large, but not many old peo- 
ple are to be seen.” The Abbé Robin’s remark, that the men were in ap- 
pearance almost as premature as the other sex, might have led Mr. Higgin- 
son to suggest the American climate as the most efficient cause of the fad- 
ing of our women as well as of the notoriously colorless complexion of our 


men. The whole subject would well repay special enquiry. 


—In the New York Medical Journal for February, Dr. Austin Flint 
discusses a subject of general interest, namely, ‘The Logieal Proof of the 
Contagiousness and of the Non-Contagiousness of Diseases.” He begins by 
distinguishing “logical proof” from demonstration; ‘the demonstrative 
proof of the contagiousness of a disease consists exclusively in its communi- 
cation by inoculation.” Such proof certainly exists in the ease of small- 
pox and several of the cutaneous diseases, for example; doubtfully in the 
case of measles and chicken-pox. There is abundant logical but no demon- 
strative proof of the contagiousness of scarlet-fever, typhus-fever, and 
whooping-cough; “the absence of demonstrative proof, therefore, by no 
means warrants the conclusion that a disease is non-contagious.” This con- 
clusion may be reached, Dr. Flint thinks, by applying the criteria which he 
develops in seven propositions, with special reference to epidemic cholera, 
though yellow-fever is also made to furnish illustrations. Summing up in 
regard to the former disease, he finds that cholera is non-contagious because 
(1)it isnot communicable by immédiate contact, or by impalpable emanations 
from the body ; (2) it is not followed by fresh cases when it appears in per- 
sons who have removed from situations where it prevailed, to situations 
which had hitherto been free from it; (3) it characteristically breaks out 
simultaneously in places widely separated, under circumstances precluding 
the possibility of contagion; (4) its epidemics are self-limited as regards 
duration ; (5) they exhibit a progressive increase and consequent progressive 
decrease in the severity of the disease ; (6) their diffusion over a large area 
is often very rapid, and their disappearance rapid and speedily complete ; 
(7) they depend upon favoring seasons (the warm ones) and on auxiliary 
causes or localized conditions. For the reasoning which supports these pro- 
positions we must refer the reacer to the article itself; it is, as we are 
accustomed to expect of this medical writer, clear and convincing. At the 
close he points out a necessary distinction: “Let it be borne in mind 
that, although not contagious, cholera is a portable disease. The special 
cause, whatever be, is transported in ships, clothing, merchandise, 
ete., and, finding local circumstances favorable for its multiplication or 
increase, it gives rise to cholera epidemics. The special cause is de- 
stroyed by disinfectants, and the cisease may in this way be ‘stamped 
out,’ as it was in this city in 1866. Yellow-fever may be suppressed in 
the same way. 

—The accounts lately given of the prophylactic virtues of the Eucalyptus 
globulus, when planted in malarious districts, have excited at the South a 
lively desire to introduce the tree there. We do not know whether any 
steps have been taken looking to this end. The eucalyptus thrives in Cali- 
fornia, where, near the town of Hayward, the Surveyor-General of the State 
is said to have raised a plantation of 130,000 trees, some of which measure 
fifty feetin height and a foot indiameter. The Department of Agriculture 
at Washington has no seed to distribute, and the Commissioner states that 
the tree will not grow where the thermometer falls as low as 37° Fahr. 
While further experiments are being made, it may be serviceable to 
note the place assigned to eucalyptus in the materia medica. We learn 
through the Praciitioner that Dr. Burdel of Vierzon has been making 
researches on its action as a febrifuge. He had thirty-three patients. “ Of 
the eleyen who suffered from quotidian fever, four were cured and seven 
were not cured; of the tweive cases of tertian, eight were cured and four 
not cured ; of the ten cases of quartan, six were cured and four not cured.” 
Relapses were frequent, and recovery was neither so quick vor so good as 
under the influence of quinine. Dr. Burdel, nevertheless, would retain 
eucalyptus on the list of febrifuges, its cheapness in comparison with quinine 
being an advantage for a poor population. His experience has been confirmed 
by that of his colleagues. 

—An American writes us from Loudon under date of March a 
have just seen the note in the Nation in which you quote a portion of Mr. 
Quaritch’s letter to the Sun, If I had seen the letter itself, I should not have 
allowed it to be necessary for Mr. Quaritch to deny the allegation it con- 
tained. I have known him for several years, and can say for him all that he 
says for himself, and some things he would not care to say about himseli. 
His kindness and attention to Americans, whether customers or not, have al- 
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ways been that which no mere tradesman would have shown, and sometimes 
I must say his charity has been strained beyond any reasonable limits 
is a bibliophile, and his shop is a collection of the rarest and most 
books. 





1 
ic 
costly old 


Green Americans who go there to get cheap second-hand copies ot 


| the books of the day, and express their discontent at not tinding them; or 


| 





who, finding some book they want, cheapen it for the very reason which 


| makes it dear—its age and origival condition—are likely sometimes to call 


out a little impatience from a man who buys con amore and sells with re 
gret, and who, if his means allowed it, would never sell at all; but Tam 
certain that any American, purchaser or not, who ever came to look at his 
books and knew enough of them to admire them, could command his time 
and attention without reserve. as 
to have them admired; and if customers expect to tind iu him the suave 
solicitations of a Regent-Street salesman t 


He is never so anxious to sell his books 


hey may possibly carry away the 
idea that he is blunt or brusque ; but as to the relative esteem he may bear 
for Americans or men of other nationalities, he is too frank and plain-spoken 
a map to be misunderstood, and I have heard him speak ou this subject too 
often to be mistaken in sayiug, as I have, that Mr. Quaritch has not in an 
way overstated his case.” 


—The doctrine of Dr. Latham, that the -d in words like moved, ete., is 
identical with the -¢ of the passive participles of the Latin language, and 


probably with the @ in Greck forms like rv@-6-ei¢, which he based on Ds 
Trithen’s remark on the Slavonic preterite in the *‘ Transanctions of the 
Philological Society,’ has found an advocate in Prof. Begeman. Ina paper 
on the weak preterite of the Germanic languages, read before the bedin As 
sociation for the Study of Modern Languages, he says that a reduplicated 
preeterite similar to the Sanskrit dadhdu had never been used in the Ger 
manie languages. Weshould, therefore, not separate salbd-dédun, habai-dé 
dun, but salbéd-edun, etc. The stem of such forms is said to be identical 
with that of the passive participle, as is the case in the Slavie languages 
Prof. Begeman is publishing a treatise to prove his theory. 

—Dr. Sanders, who is already well known for his excellent work in Ger- 
man lexicography, is now issuing a book which will be for his own language 
what Reget’s ‘ Thesaurus’ is for the English. The first two Lieferungen 
are now before us, and it is needless to say that they show the same care 
As 
There is, to any but a 
German mind, something mirth-proveking in the classification which refers 
one who is at a loss for a word like ** decamp,” for instance, to Class V, Voli- 
tion; Division 1, Individual Volition; Sub-elass 11, Prospective Volition ; 
Section 2, 


* escape.” 


and thoroughness whieh are so noticeable in this author's dictionaries. 
to the usefulness of such books opinions may vary. 


Subservience to End—when the word found under 
The chief merit 
of works of this class seems to us to lie in their richness in idiomatie phrases. 
Singularly enough, these were omitted from the first American edition of 
Roget's though the mistake soon rectified. In his 
‘Sprachschatz’ Dr. Sanders has collected an enormous number, so that the 


is to be 


But a complete index saves him this trouble. 


‘Thesaurus,’ was 
book is entertaining reading as well as a great help to any one writing Cer- 
man. Robertson's ‘ Dictionnaire Idéologique’ performs a like service for the 
French language, but his classification is the same as Roget's, while Dr. 
Sanders has made a system of his own. For the benefit of the students of 
German we append the full title: * Deutscher Sprachschatz, geordnet nach 
Begriffen zur leichten Auffindung und Auswahl des passenden Ausdrucks. 
Ein stilistisches Hiilfsbuch fiir jeden Deutschschreibenden.’ 

—Dr. Sanders has lately been advocating, in Die Gegenwart, a uniform 
orthography for “ Alldeutschland”; and this gives occasion to Klaus 
Groth, after making a wry face at Arndt’s Sprachungeheuer (the poet having 
heen the inventor of ** Alldeutschland”’), to say a word also for syntax in 
the columns of the same journal (Feb.7). He calls attention to a work by 
Dr. August Brandstiitter, Professor at the Danzig Gymnasium, which has just 
appeared with the title ‘ Gallicisms in German Literature.’ The author had 
a special reference to recent belles-lettres writers, but he does not spare the 
most, classic masters of German style; and, pointing out the defects of sueh 
modern favorites as Auerbach, Freytag, and Spielhagen, shows how they 
have been developed as an inheritance from Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller. 
That the French influence should appear in the writings of these pioncers is ’ 
not surprising, says Herr Groth, since we all know how much they were 
indebted to French models in forming the new German literatare. But then, 
it was supposed that the Gallicisms which they adopted were as 
able as a Frenchman himself by his black hair. What really escaped 
general notice was the alterations in the German syntax—the Freneh inter- 
loper in German clothes. Thus, in Schiller’s 


recogniz- 


“Es licbt die Welt das Strahlende zu schwarzen,”’ 
it requires an acute eye to detect the French idiom “jaime aA faire ”— 
“love” being properly restricted in German, as we may suppose it to have 
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been originally in English, to beings capable of returning affection. In 
Goethe's (King of Thule) 


“Und als er kam zu sterben ” 


the cloven foot is more visible, as well as in bis ‘‘ Was hast du?” for “Was 
fehlt dir?” Other examples cited by Herr Groth, and left unexplained, 
will puzzle the foreigner who is neither Frenchman nor German. They and 
all] the other Gallicisms exposed in the work in hand can, he says, be tested 
by a translation into the Plattdeutsch. He rightly insists that construction 
is the essence of a language, and he finds the Germanic consistence of the 
English in its borrowing words freely but maintaining its own syntax. It 
would be too much to say that there is not in our case also a French influ- 
ence, not only embalmed in classic diction, but actively tempting us to 
foreign innovation. 

—Doubtless the Imperial Chinese Commission to Cuba and Peru will fare 
better than would a similar committee of enquiry from King Coffee Calcalli, 
but there is no reason to expect official zeal in exposing the naked truth 
concerning the treatment of the coolies in either country. These poor 
creatures, too, having no standing in court as plaintiffs or witnesses, will 
have about the same encouragement to make known their wrongs that a 
Red-River negro would have had under the eye; of a Legree, except for the 
protection which their native tongue may afford them. It is, consequently, 
to be desired, both in the interest of humanity and of international comity, 
that the Commission should receive all possible moral support from the 
Treaty Powers. The German Government has already instructed its repre- 
sentatives in Cuba and Peru to lend their aid to the enquiry, and the British 
Government has either done or bas been prompted to do the same thing. 
We trust that our own Government will be found actiag in concert 
with them. So far as Cuba is concerned, it is notorious that the fate of 
slavery there depends on the supply of cheap and barbarous labor; and if 
the Commission should, as the result of a fair investigation, become instru- 
mental in cutting off the supply on which most reliance is now placed, we 
may the sooner !ook for a crisis in the affairs of that island which will end 
in the abolition of involuntary servitude. 


POPE’S SATIRES.* 


M R. PATTISON’S edition of ‘ Pope’s Satires’ is a rare example of first- 
| : : ° one . : : 

4 rate editorship. His notes exhibit that curiously varied learning always 
to be found in Mr. Pattison’s works, illustrate without overlaying his au- 
thor, and rather stimulate the reader to further research than satiate his desire 
for information. The most remarkable part of the book is the introductory 
essay, which contains as happy a critique on one of the first of English 
classics as any piece of criticism in the langtrage. The following analysis of 
the strong side of ‘Pope’s Satires,’ which our space does not permit us to 
quote in extenso, will satisfy judicious readers that we do not exaggerate 
Mr. Pattison’s critical merits : 

Though Pope’s satire is vitiated by personal grudge and party spirit, 
there is a kind of truth which cannot be denied to it ; though all who do vot 
belong to the party are his foes, yet he is “ too discreet to run a muck and 
tilt at all he meets.” His fire is not that of artillery which plays on the bat- 
talion, but that of the rifle which picks off its men. It is the condition of 
human nature that every character, however worthy, has its failings. Pope, 
with a feeble comprehension of human life as a whole, had a keen eye for 
those weak places. Here he could be true; this is what made him so for- 
midable as a satirist. He can pick out all the flaws, all the stains, and com- 
bine them effectively, and present them as a picture of the man. 


Mr. Pattison, with equal felicity, accounts for the defects in Pope’s 


satire. As far as his criticism goes, it is, in our judgment, perfectly satis 
factory. It, however, suggests a curious enquiry which it never in so many 


words propounds, and never therefore directly answers: Why is it that 
satire, as a power, has ceased to exist in England? The fact itself is certain. 
Not only does there exist no school who can be called the descendants of 
Pope, but, also, there is no reason to anticipate that such a school will arise. 
The decline of rhetorical invective, whether in verse or in prose, is not a 
sudden phenomenon, but one which ean be traced throughout the history of 
the last century. <A ,second Junius would be as much out of place usa 
second Pope. You cannot conceive any writer addressing to Mr. Gladstone 
letters filled with the personal animosity and the biting abuse of the letter 
to the Duke of Grafton. It is not that Mr. Gladstone lacks foes. Constant 
attacks upon his policy and his administration have destroyed bis Ministry. 
But the most embittered enemy would feel that an attack after the manner 
of Junius would in modern times be a mistake, and fail of its object. Whc- 
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ever wants to realize the alteration of sentiment since Pope wrote his 
‘ Satires,’ should ask himself whether any literary man with one-half Pope's 
ability would not now feel it an error to address a public character in lines 
such as these : 
** Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings,” 

This painted child of dirt that stinks and stings, 

Whose buzz the witty and the fair annoys, 

Yet wit ne’er tastes and beauty ne'er enjoys— 

So well-bred spaniels civilly delight 

In mumbling of the gamez they dare not bite.” 

This overwrought abuse was perhaps, even when written, felt to err from 
want of self-restraint. But Pope was the last man to fail in making his 
blows tell, and one cannot doubt that his language was not too vehement 
for the taste of his generation. ‘Take again, as a fairer specimen, the most 
perfect piece of satire in the English language—the celebrated lines on 
Addison. Such lines would excite admiration whenever written. Buta 
literary artist would scarcely now write them of a living author. Any one, 
for example, who reads the * Life of Dickens’ must see that the author of 
‘Piekwick’ laid himself open by his weaknesses, no less than his talent, to 
satirical attacks. Like every successful writer, he had a large number of 
detractors. Yet no foe, literary or political, thought of satirizing his 
foibles. He himself, it may be said in one instance at least, introduced 
into his novels a caricature of a well-known writer, and there are 
other modern novelists who have satirized celebrated contemporaries. 
But these exceptions prove the rule. The caricatures in questicn have 
produced little effect, and, if remembered as good pictures of character, 
are not known to the public as portraits of living men. Of the many 
hundreds, for example, who laugh ‘at Harold Skimpole, not one 
in a thousand recognized Leigh Hunt, and Dickens himself, as appears from 
his biography, drew the picture almost unintentionally, and was startled 
when he found that the features of the original were traceable. Several 
explanations of the decline of satire which at once suggest themselves, 
are seen in a moment to be untenable. No one can suppose that the follies 
and weaknesses which Pope delighted to expose do not exist in as great 
richness and variety now as in the time of George II. No one, again, can 
fancy that the principles of different political parties are not as strongly op- 
posed in the nineteenth as in the eighteenth century. Why, then, cannot 
satire flourish ? 

The explanation lies in the combined influence of two or three dif- 
ferent causes. There is in the first place the marked diminution in 
the ferocity of manners. The generation who delighted in savage public 
sports and savage punishments naturally appreciated savage invective. 
“ All the evidence we have,” writes Mr. Pattison, “ gdées to show that in 
the reign of George II. the finer and more delicate graces did not flour- 
ish or were dying out. The passions of political party occupied all minds. 
At no period since the great Civil War had the spirit of faction so possessed 
the English nation—everything else merged in it. The violence of the parlia- 
mentary struggle engendered a violence of language which lost in refine- 
ment what it gained inenergy. . . The public, barbarized by the gladia- 
torial spectacle of polities, could relish nothing but blows, and blows were 
then most applauded when they drew blood.” Moreover, as these sentences 
suggest, if the differences of principle which divide political parties are as wide 
as ever, the bitterness of party warfare has greatly diminished. The reason of 
this is clear enough. The politicians of George II.’s age lived close upon a 
period of revolution. The triamph of one party might at any moment mean 
the destruction of the other and the overthrow of everything which their 
rivals held dear. Contests where life is at stake will always be carried on 
with ferocity. Half, at least, of the savage attacks of French politicians on 
each other is due not to any peculiarity in French nature, but to the possi- 
bility that the oppressed opponent of to-day may be the tyrannical despot of 
to-morrow ; aud the mildness of English political warfare is due rather to 
the absence of all fear of great changes than either to any special good-na- 
ture or self-control on the part of the English public. Any one who remem- 
bers the condition of English feeling from 1861 to 1864, when it was quite 
possible that a change of government would involve the recognition of the 
Confederacy, will feel sure that political animosities could easily enough be 
revived, if the circumstances of the time made the success of one party in- 
volve,the triumph of a policy which their opponents cordially detested. 

But the general softening of manner and the mild character of modern 
party warfare do not account of themselves at all satisfactorily for the fact 
to which our attention is directed. They are each causes which tell for 
something, but a further explanation of the question under consideration is 
needed. It is, we suspect, mainly to be found in two changes. The one is 
the great extension since Pope’s time of the class to which both writers and 
politicians must appeal. Pope and the writers of his day wrote for the 
“town ”—that is, for the literary and aristocratic society of London. The 
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political leaders of the same period also appealed to the same limited body. 
One may say with some truth that the writers and politicians of that 
body oceupied a position much more like that of the inhabitants of an 
ancient commonwealth than that held by the statesmen and authors of 
moéern England—of whom the former must rely for their support on the 
inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland, whilst the latter write for the mil- 
lions of so-called intelligent readers who are to be found wherever the En- 
glish tongue is spokev. The position occupied by Pope and his contempo- 
raries was not without its advantages. If they wrote for a small common- 
wealth, they wrote also for a body of readers whose literary taste was more 
highly cultivated than that of the modern intelligent readers, and who were 
keenly susceptible to the force of rhetoric. On the other hand, authors who 
write for a limited audience are irresistibly tempted to the use of personali- 
ties. The zeal and animosity of faction can never attain its full “develop- 
ment except in a small society. You wonder as you read Pope that a man 
of his acuteness could have thought that all the persons who belonged to 
his small coterie were heroes and patriots, and that all the world outside it 
consisted of knaves and traitors. But this kind of sentiment has always 
flourished in small states. You can trace it in the classical writers of anti- 
quity. Itis as natural to Aristophanes as it is to Pope. Add to this, that 
the very circumstance which tempts satirists to indulge in violent personali- 
ties also makes possible the composition of effective satire. In order that 
a satirist may succeed, his audience must know the persons whom he 
caricatures. Pope’s readers knew without the need of note or com- 
ment how to point for themselves every reference to ‘ Lord Fanny” 
or to “ Atticus.” Take away this knowledge, and the best diatribe loses 
half its effect. Now, knowledge of this kind cannot exist among the greater 
number of the readers to whom modern authors must appeal. Suppose a great 
satirist to give such pictures of Mr. Gladstone, of Mr. Disraeli, of Tennyson, 
or of Anthony Trollope, as Pope drew of the statesmen and writers of his 
age. A limited public would enjoy the hits. But the crowd of readers to 
whom a successful author must appeal would perceive only the general 
talent of the writing, whilst they missed all the more subtle allusions. Sa- 
tire, in short, needs for its full development a public limited in numbers, who 
can fully appreciate any sneer and sarcasm, and it can hardly flourish where 
those who read it know little but the names of the persons at whom it is 
aimed. 

If the external conditions under which modern literature is produced are 
unfavorable to the growth of personal satire and of rhetorical invective, a 
second cause for their decline must be songht for in an alteration of moral 
sentiment which is far more easily recognized and described. This change 
may be designated as the gradual relaxing of fixed conventioual rules of 
morality. A satirist demands as the basis of his satire the existence of cer- 
tain clearly defined and acknowledged maxims of morality and good taste to 
which he can appeal, and with which he can contrast the conduct of the men 
whom he attacks. It is not of course necessary that the generation he ad- 
dresses should really conform to the code of morals which they theoretically 
acknowledge, any more than it is necessary to the effectiveness of a sermon 
that the audience should act up to the precepts which the preacher enforces. 
Rather, on the contrary, both satirist and preacher require for their success 
that their hearers should in theory acknowledge the authority of moral laws 
which in practice they disobey. But it is essential that the authoritative 
character of some moral or esthetic code should be generally acknowledged, 
and that its precepts should be definite and clearly understood. No one who 
reads Pope can fail to sce that he possessed this advantage. The rules 
either of taste or morals to which he appeals may often be conventional or 
superficial, but they are rules admitted by the general good sense and 
good feeling of his age. For such an acknowledged code a modern satirist 
would search in vain. The morality of the nineteenth century is probably in 
the main a good deal higher than that of the eighteenth ; but whether you 
take the field of politics, of taste, or of religion, you will find that the most fun- 
damental principies of each of these departments of thought are open to more 
or less of question and discussion. The results of this state of feeling are 
manifold. 


Whether they be on the whole good or bad it is not our purpose to de- 
termine. One result, however, is certain. The moral foundation on which 
satire such as Pope’s must rest is strack away. A satirist cannot inveigh 
with effect against mankind for breaking the clearest rules of good taste and 
of morality if he knows that his hearers are more than half in doubt whether 
these causes themselves have a claim on their attention. His best strokes 
fall with as little effect as the harangue of a preacher who reproaches a con- 
gregation of scepties for not acting up to precepts in the obligation of which 
they have ceased to believe. Personal satire, in short, cannot flourish because 
the external circumstances of modern literature and the moral sentiment of 
the day are inconsistent with its success. 








———————————— — — = = ————— 
RECENT NOVELS.* 

: \ ) HICH Shall it Be?’ is the story of a young girl, Madeline Digby by name, 

the daughter of a certain Arthur Digby, a generous and kind-hearted 
Irishman, but of inebriate habits, who, dying before the story begins, leaves his 
daughter without any means of support. She, in her infancy, is befriended by 
an actor ; he takes her to her maternal grandmother, Mrs. Redman, a vulgar old 
woman, who resents very much Madeline's appearance, but finding, on exami- 
nation of the circumstances, that there is no doubt about the relationship, is 
forced into educating her. Madeline is sent thereupon to a school to be qualitied 
for the career of a teacher, where she remains for some time, when a French 
relative, the Comtesse de Fontarce, by accident hears of her, while Madeline at 
the same time hears of the countess. Madeline after much hesitation writes 
to the countess, and receives from her a kind message in reply. She offers 
to do her part also in educating Madeline. It ought to be said that as 
Madeline is an dme @élite, and all the Redmans were vulgar, while Mrs. 
Redman, the grandmother, was tyrannical to the last degree, she was very 
glad of the appearance on the scene of the Comtesse de Fontarce, her aunt, 
and glad to accept the offer of a two years’ education in France. The 
description of the negotiations between the vulgar Redman and the polished 
Frenchwoman is very amusing. At Madehne England, 
and is received by her aunt, whom she learns to become quite fond of, 
notwithstanding that she finds this representative of nobility to have 
had motives of her own in taking charge of the orphan niece. The countess 
not only makes a little money fraudulently by her arrangement with Mrs. 
Redman, but her plan is to find a suitable parti for Madeline, and thus eect 
a marriage which may advance her o-vn social schemes, for she is ascheming 
old lady and perfectly selfish, though she can be kind. Madeline is sent 
to a convent-school, and when she comes out of it receives with horror 
the announcement that her marriage has been arranged with a young 
gentleman whom she has had the pleasure of seeing but 
twice, on which occasions she was frightened and not by any means 
pleased by his appearance. In the midst of her distress, her aunt sud- 
denly dies, and she returns to England, where she begins shortly after- 
wards the career of governess. 


length leaves 


onee of 


She is young, beautiful, and gifted with a 
nanieless grace, which in part recalls, and in part does not recall, the heroine 
of ‘The Wooing 0’t.’ 


of singing. 


She has a passion for the lyrie stage, and a great gift 
Accidentally she falls in with one Dudley Ashurst, a man much 
older than herself, an accomplished but not a “truly good" man. He falls in 
love with her, as he has done with many a woman before her; and ag their 
stations in life are so widely different that marriage is out of the question, he 
thinks it only natural to propose to her that she shall become his wife “in 
the sight of Heaven”—a kind of marriage which, he represents to her, is 
really of a much more binding character between people who love each other 
than any legal union. Madeline, who is under a good deal of fascination, 
is represented as being sorely tempted by this proposal. Shall she or shall 
she not? Shall she go and be the handsome, accomplished man’s mistress, 
or shall she continue in her rather hard place as governess, with the proba 
bility of becoming the wife of a man who loves her enough to give her his 
hand? This is a question, ‘‘ Which shall it be?” that gives a name to this 
novel. For people living under one social system to pass judgment on what 
is probable and vraisemblant in a novel which deals with people living under 
a social system widely different in detail, is a hazardous matter. It is not 
hazardous, however, to say that a writer does a very dubious thing who, 
showing us a lovely, accomplished, noble-minded, brave-hearted, honest 
girl, shows her to us hesitating over a problem of this kind. The woman 
who deliberates under such circumstances is not so often high-minded, brave- 
hearted, and modest as she is something different from all these; and even 
were this not so, the novelist in making books is to ask himself certain ques- 
tions. Madeline, assisted by her instinctive goodness and also by a cool- 
headed friend, Lady Rawson, a woman of the world, dismisses Ashurst, 
although not until after she has all but written him a note to say that she 
accepts his proposal. She afterwards becomes an heiress, and once more 
has to dismiss her admirer, who has become an earl, and whose inten- 
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The second dismissal is not effected 
without tears, and the earl goes away with protestations and, as we may 


tions have become strictly honorable. 


say, with Mrs. Alexander’s recommendations for bis next place. Made- 
line in the end marries a man of quite a different character, one Hugh Elliott, 


a plain, unimaginative, but deeply affectionate man. of business. There are 


i host of amusing characters in the book, among others Mrs. Redman, the 


but opinionated and selfish head of the Redman family ; Mrs. John Redman, 
whose marriage with John sends the latter very nearly to the foot of the 
family, she understanding and managing him; the companion of Mrs. Red- 
man, Miss Foster; the Frenchman who loves Madeline and pursues her 
madly through the book; the O'Keefe, an Irishman almost as amusing as 
some of Thackeray’s. Indeed, the subordinate characters drawn by Mrs. 
Alexander are better, both in this book and in ‘The Wooing O’t,’ than the 
heroine or the plot. Were it not for the Choice of Hercules, which forms 
the pivot of the plot so far as there is a plot, and for a sort of vulgarity of 
tone when money or fashion is to be dealt with, this novel might be heartily 
commended, for ‘Which Shall it Be ?” will be found to have great quantities of 
various matter in it, and to be in many respects above the ordinary novel- 
level. The author seems to have for her best point that she is a good social 
observer, and for her worst that, observing a certain section of English 
society, and that not the most admirable, her mind is “like the dyer’s hand, 
subdued to what it works in.” But not wholly. 

Miss Yonge’s ‘ Lady Hester’ may be said to deserve mention as a sort of 
manual for the numerous American families who are perennially finding them- 
selves heirs to foreign titles and rich estates. They could see how much incon- 
venience they cause by their unexpected arrival in the homes of the original 
owners, how their selfish greed contrasts with the easy grace of those they 
dispossess, how much better it would be, in short, if they would stay at 
home. Lady Hester, for instance, comes over to England from the wilds of 
Canada and proves that the present possessors of the Trevorsham estate are 
interlopers, while her son will probably in time sueceed to the title. The 
present heir, meauwhile, is a child of very feeble constitution, the victim of 
even more “attacks” than generally perturb infancy, and with water on 
the brain besides. The noble family withdraw from their once-loved home 
to a neighboring farm-house and take up with rustic employment and are 
cut by all their former friends. In time, the Canadian boy is made away 
with, the other little boy, now enjoying rude health, comes te his own, there 
is ‘‘ a beautifal double wedding,” and all ends joyously. 

‘A Man of Henor’ is the title of Mr. George Eggleston’s contribution to 
American literature. It is a sketch, apparently hastily written, of life in the 
State of Virginia, with a money trouble and a gentle love complication for a 
plot. The hero, Robert Pagebrovk, meets unexpectedly a cousin of his whom 
he had never seen before, who invites him to visit him on his tobacco planta- 
tion. Robert accepts, and amuses himself when there by studying the odd 
phrases of his hosts, by falling in love, by reforming a young reprobate, and by 
attention to athletic sports. A villain gets him into trouble about some 
mouey, but all is righted in the end, and the hero marries the girl he loved. 
There is very little of a story, and what little there is is not over-interesting. 
There is just now a curiosity about novels treating of American life, but it 
cannot Jast long if it is to be fed by such meagre and unsatisfactory books as 
this one, which has not even as much matter as au ordinary magazine story. 
The illustrations are well suited to the merit of the book, and will be liked 
by those who like the novel. 

Translations of recent German novels are chiefly of importance as showing 
how hard put to it for entertainment the reading public is. Almost without 
exception they are dull with a deadly dulness, considered as stories, and to 
that they add the dulness of the lofty platitudes and long-winded abstrac- 
tions which somehow have such a charm for the Teutonic mind. Here we 
have three of these productions; one, ‘A Great Lady,’ is not unread- 
able, being a sombre tale of which the scene is laid in Poland ten years 
ago, a country of which one hears willingly. But on the other two, ‘A 
*and Zschokke's well-meaning ‘ Rose of Disentis,’ the 
translator’s labor has surely been ill-bestowed. Of course Zschokke’s claims 
to respect as a useful companion for the young no one would deny ; but also 
no ene need at this time of day insist upon them. Each generation can do 
this sort of work for itself well enough. As for the other book, it is a thing 
to be delivered from, but many good souls will devoutly go through it, and 
fandy they are being amused, and are besides that listening to numerous 
pregnant truths. Of the latter this is one, which to be sure is the transla- 
tor’s, but which is in key with the author's best: 


Struggle for Existence 


“Amid the perplexing mysteries of life, there is none more startling than 
the incxorable conilict into whose vortex every active worker must remorse- 
lessly plunge, and the wrestling soul grapple without cessation for its solu- 
tion.” 


The Nation. 
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| bles, we regret to say, a great many German novels. 
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Translations of Dutch and Belgian works of fiction are not common, and 
one or two that are before us are thus worth mention. 
l’amily’ is a fair specimen of a Dutch novel. 


‘The Burgomaster’s 
In its construction it resem- 
It describes the 
various fortunes of a family, with their different love-affairs and marriages 
and the incidents of their lives; some are good and happy, others are bad 
and suffer. It is not an unreadable story, but it is only a fair warning to 
say that its main interest lies in the fact that it is Dutch. 

Madaine Caroline Graviére’s two Belgian novels of the social world have 


; appeared in a German translation. The first recounts the love of the humble 


| 
} 
1 





washerwoman’s daughter for the proud count who lives across the way. 
She does not tell her love; but when he marries, she grows pale and lan- 
guishes until the cholera appears, which carries away his wife, leaying him 
with a newly-born son. All the servants run away in terror, so the young 
woman crosses the street and tends the little boy. She is retained as a ser- 
vant in the family, and she makes herself useful in morefways than one, for 
when the despondent count flies to the bow! for consolation, she takes 
advantage of her luck in finding him a prey to subsequent remorse, and, 
although she stood in such awe of him that *‘ she could no more gaze at him 
than can human eye gaze at the sun,” she gives him a talking-to which 
thoroughly reforms him. Subsequently, after he bad made a visit to Amer- 
ica, he offers to marry her; but she recognizes the force of those social dis- 
tinctions which he had forgotten, and she refuses and goes off to die‘in misery. 
The other story tells us of the love of a musical nobleman for a musical 
but not highly-born American woman, and again withering conventionality 
appears to blight the affections—only this time it is aided by the fickleness 
of an artistic temperament. This woman, too, dies unhappily. The geo- 
graphical interest is again the greatest, and it is safe to say that the Belgic 
social world will not be materially altered by this pair of novels. 


Contributions to Solar Physics. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S.  (Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1874.)—Mr. Lockyer is well and 
favorably known as a pioneer in the application of the spectroscope to 
the study of the changes going on at the surface of the sun. His great- 
est work is the discovery that the seeming mountains of red flame which 
surround the moon during total eclipses of the sun, are elevations in an 
atmosphere of glowing hydrogen which envelopes the sun, and that by using a 
sufficiently powerful spectroscope they can be examined on any clear day. 
The fact that this discovery was, in part, independently made by Janssen 
in India, after the great eclipse of 1868, does not detract from Mr. 
Lockyer’s merits as the inventor of a method of applying the spectro- 
scope which has resulted in a complete revolution in the mode of study- 
ing the surface of the sun, and in our views of the forces at work on his 
surface. In nearly every country where there is a sufficiently powerful 
spectroscope, one or more investigators are applying this method in the 
daily examination of the vast eruptions of glowing hydrogen continually 
sent up from the solar photosphere. 

Great interest must attach to a work embodying the results of what 
such a man has done. And yet the book before us will seriously disap- 
point every reader who opens it expecting to find either a systematic 
statement of those results or a counected account of the author’s views 
respecting the physical constitution of the sun. It is composed almost en- 
tirely of papers already printed elsewhere. The first part comprises popular 
lectures and essays delivered at various places and published at various 
times during a period of nine years. The second part comprises the com- 
munications of the author to the Royal Society of London and the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris, to which are added a number of notes. We fail to see 
any good reason for reprinting any of these pieces in their original form. If, 
indeed, each piece had contained a complete digest of a given subject which 
time had given no occasion to alter, and if their collection had formed a com- 
plete whole without repetitions, they would have formed a good book. But 
neither of these conditions is fulfilled. Many of the earlier pieces are of so 
fugitive a character, and written so completely in the light of their time, 
that no other than a historical interest could attach to them, and we cannot 
regard the views which the author may have entertained from time to time 
as important enough to excite this interest. Not only is the collection 
necessarily fragmentary and incomplete, but replete with tiresome repeti- 
tions. For instance, the first piece gives a brief history of the observations 


of solar spots from the time of Galileo, Scheiner, and Fabricius to Herschel. 
The second begins by again introducing us to Fabricius, Galileo, and Scheiner. 
By the time we finish it, we feel pretty well acquainted with the solar spots. 

sut turning over the leaf which tells us of Huggins and De la Rue, we sud- 
deuly find ourselves beginning all over again with the exclamation, “ Spots 
We can little realize nowadays all the hardihood required to 
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make that assertion in Galileo’s and Scheiner’s time.” In fact, there is but 
one. chapter in the first six in which we do not meet Fabricius, Galileo, and 
Scheiner. 

The style of these early chapters is as little to be commended as the sub- 
ject-matter. Mr. Lockyer here shows the fondness of a young writer for 
what has often been denounced as the “ reportorial language,” in which the 
word men is replaced by such expressions as “ we present earth-dwellers” 
and “us terricole.” The third chapter, a review of Mr. Carrington’s 


The Nation 
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| following letter from the mate of a ship to his sweetheart : 


researches on solar spots, from the Reader, is about the worst-written article | 


we have met with in along time. The lectures read as if they had been 
reported verbatim from the extemporaueous discourse of a fluent and florid 
speaker, and then printed without revision or examination. It is only just 
to say that the style improves as we advance in the book, and that when we 
reach the communications to the Royal Society, in which the writer is 
obliged to descend to plain English, we find him able to express himself with 
entire clearness. 
and appendices to these papers shows that they do not contain all he wishes 
to say on the subjects discussed in them—a circumstance which will not 
seem surprising if we reflect that, in order to ensure priority, each result was 
published as svon as possible after being reached. The general reader will 


At the same time, the addition of a hundred pages of notes | 


find these notes the most interesting part of the book, both from the greater 


freedom of writing allowed the author, and from his writing only what he 
was very desirous of saying. But this does not diminish our desire that Mr. 
Lockyer, instead of collecting his published papers, had embodied what he 
now thinks of the physical constitution of the sun in a systematic and well- 
developed treatise. 

Ship Ahoy: a Yarn in Thirty-six Cable-lengths. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1874.)—‘ Ship Ahoy’ is a short sea-story, intertwined with a 
short love-story, and intended asa vehicle for the facts and teachings with 
which the name of Mr. Samuel Plimsoll is now identified. Indeed, Mr. Plim- 
soll himself furnishes the book with an appendix, which really is enough 
to make the blood run cold and then to make it boil. Asa novel, ‘ Ship 
Ahoy’ is certainly open to the objection of being artless. 
an honest pienty of shipwrecks; plenty of the narrowest kind of narrow 
escapes ; lively pictures of gallant young captains and of bad shipowners 
who send men to sea in ships which cannot endure a puff of wind, and 
of good owners who themselves underwrite their own vessels and fit 
them out after the honest old fashion. It is a novel for a boy to like 
heartily ; and the older reader will perceive in the rudely but cleverly 
spun yarn a presentation in a very apprehensible form of such facts as 
these which follow. We make quotations at random from Mr. Plim- 
soll’s appendix: In a letter from a London merchant, Mr. Plimsoll 
hears this: “One merchant whom I could name has lost two or three 
vessels every year, and generally all bands with the vessels.” “ Mr. 


But it has in it | 


| reason. 
| these two periods Mr. 
| class of owners feared a possible investigation, 


Stephenson,” says Mr. Plimsoll, *‘ read before the Royal Commissioners the 
‘Dear Lizzy, we 
sail to-night, and 1 wish she was going without me, for I don't like the lock 
of her, she is so deep in the water. 
any one. If she can carry a captain, she can carry a mate, toc. 
great pity that the Board of Trade doesn't appoint 
water-mark, and surveyors to sce that ships are not sent to sea to become col 
finsfor theircrews. But don’t torment yourself about me. I dare say [ shall 
get through it as weil as any body else, ll, 

I remain yours fondly—Tom.’” “Of the ship here described, we are told 
that she went to the bottom with all hands.” = Mr, Stephenson (who was 
the secretary at Lloyd's) added to his testimony that he had many letters 
like that above given, and that it was not uncommon for vessels * to go to 
sea with competent persons on board who knew she was going to the bot- 
tom.” Details follow of refusal of seamen to go aboard after discovering the 
true character of the “ coffin” 
ment of them for their refusal; magistrate and merchant, in too many cases, 
sympathizing with each other, and not at all with the men. And, of course, 
these latter frequently show a sailor's ingenuity in getting themselves tech 
nically in the wrong. Mr. 
taken down at Lloyd's of vessels never heard of after leaving port. 
six months of Jast year and six of the year before. For 1872, it is as follows 

Jau., 5 lost; Feb., 15; Mar., 15; April, 6; May, 9; June, 5—in all, 5d. 
Last year, he says, the list had horribly increased, and for a horrible 
It footed up no less than 128, and the reason was that between 
Plimsoll had begun making a stir, and, 


But I won't show the white feather to 
But it’s a 
some universal load 


Hoping that you may continue wel 


and of the outrageous subsequent imprison- 


Plimsoll gives among his other figures a short list 


It covers 


asa certain 
and a condemnation of their 
property, it became necessary to drown ships and men with all expedition, 


and get the insurance money. 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE. | a large portion of bis holdings. In spite of assurances that “Gould 

New York, March 16, 1874. is guing to do better,” “turn over a new leaf,” ete., his connec- 

ym some excitement oceasioned by the election of directors of the | tion with the Union Pacific is looked upon unfavorably, ard many 
) Union Pacifie Railroad Company, the past week has been a dull one in | brokers are advising their customers to have nothing more to do with Union 
the “Street.” Pacific while he holds a place in its management. ‘The general course of 
Money has remained very easy, with 31 per cent. as an average rate for | prices during the week has been towards improvement, and a comparison of 
money on call, while borrowers were often supplied at 3 per cent. upon pledge | Saturday’s closing quotations with those of Saturday of the week previous 



































of good Stock Exchange collaterals. | shows an advance ranging from 13 to 214 per cent. throughout the list. 
The foreign news is unimportant, the bank rate standing at that last | More than a fractional rise, however, has been confined to Lackawanna, 
quoted. Northwestern, Central, and Hudson, the St. Paul stocks, and Western Union 
Commercial paper of the best class passes readily at 4 to 514 per cent., | Telegraph. 
according to the time which it has to run. The bank statement on Satur- The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks at 
day was unimportant, and reflects the general dulness in business. The | the Stock Exchange for the week ending Saturday, March 14, 1874: 
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$5 per CUNt. TESETVE... 9 2000 cccce 67,776,775 67,489,850 For the week-. ——Closing—- 
Excess over legai reserve.......... 21,952 425 22.077,050 Ine. 124,625 oan ia, Sat. f % 
RN aiccseiedededecisensaces- ck. “ee 285,717,100 Dec. 1070100} Highest. Lowest. Mar. i4, Mar. 7. 
The stock market has been rather more active than it was during the = as a oe eececcccescecaceseeeeeroees ee beet 119% i 
~ ‘ ° a ail “ “———" 4 ou., ei ebrtdereeescoeseecenssebeedheé Ve 5 4 D7 
week previous to this, with Union Pacific, Lake Shore, and Western Union | U:S. 5-20 Cou., 1864..........--.... esse eee ee 11914 19. 1193, 1183; 
» lnadtne £ . i he alanti : P , Mi OO) MD fe scdss sche toussskssenenesten 12014 119% 120% 1195 
as the le ading features of the list. The election of Gould and some half a US.590 Con, 1865 9.000000 IE 1187 11832 118% 118%, 
dozen of his friends as directors in the Union Pacific Railroad Company led us. 5-80 Cou. sen? Be deascetic Pe eit eA Ne: * 119% 118% 338% 118% 
: : . : S. sou., Pe Dhaietbenessncegescdercinie ores 4 85 93 53 
to more active dealings in that stock than usual. The price has been kept U.S. Oe, 90, CONNOR. ...-...00..205 02000000. ees tity 114% lide 114%, 
up, as was natural, considering that jast now Jay Gould is the largest stock- ee jm May yg Went tea e ee ee er ceee eres eeeeeeeees pny cites ao 16s 
. ’ . . : . “« . , POO eee ewe m me eww ener ewer eeeeeres 72 4 es 
holder in the Company, and has to provide for the sale, in some way, of | Gold.............. i a ae 11246 111% 112 111% 








BANKING-HOUSE OF FISK & HATCH, ditions not less favorable than those recommended in the | the medium of communication between the foreign bond- 
report of the committee. holders and the Kansas Pacific Railway Company. 

‘The Frankfort Committee have, accordingly, issueda sth. The several coupons held in Europe affected by 
call to the bondholders in this sense, and are happy to | this agreement shall be deposited at Bremen and Frank- 
say that, from present indications, the inference seems | fort with banking firms designated by the committee, and 
justified that the vast majority of the German holders of | remain in their keeping till the conditions of this agree- 
the 6 per cent. and the 7 per cent. bonds (of the tormer | ment shall be fulfilled. 
class buta small portion of the bonds resting on the first 6th. The Board of Directors of the Company formally 
140 miles of the road are supposed to be held in this coun- | agree and bind themselves not to create any new float- 
try, while of the other 6 per cent. and of the 7 per cent. | ing debt without the consent of the two directors repre- 
bonds nearly the whole are believed to be in German | senting the bondholders. 
hands) willagree to the compromise recommended by the 7th. As soon as any part of the present floating debt is 
committee and already formally accepted by the Company. | paid off, the respective securities pledged to secure it, 
Especially at Bremen, where a large number of bonds are | and especially the shares of the Denver Pacific Railroad 
held and where a separate committee was formed, which | and the first mortgage bonds of the two new branch roads 
cent.; make collections, and transact a general | is heartily co-operating with that at Frankfort, the holders | built by the Company, shall be surrendered to the bond- 





No. 5 Nassau Street, NEw York. 





° 
We buy and sell Government Bonds and Gold 

1 at current market rates; buy Gold Coupons; 
buy and sell Stocks and Bonds at the Stock 

Exchange on commission for cash; receive De- 


STE 


posits, and allow interest at the rate of four per 


¥ and nancial basinese are almost unanimously in favor of the compromise. holders, to serve as collaterals till the terms of this agree- 
banking and financial business, The Frankfort committee, in making these facts known | ment shall be fully carried out. 
We also deal in the CENTRAL Pactric and to the American holders of the different classes of bonds 8th. The payment of principal and interest of the certi- 
> AlS¢ oe 2 4 d 


of the K. P. R. R., deem it their duty to apprise them at | ficates issued in place of coupons held abroad sha'l take 
WesiERN Paciric Gotp Bonps, which, at | the same time that anactive opposition against the pro- | place in Germany. 

, z hey | posed arrangement has sprung up among certain holders gth. In case the net receipts of the Company exceed the 

present prices, are very desirable for investment. | of the two classes of 6 percent. bonds. This opposition | amount required for the payment of interest, the excess 

A : ‘ | is led by acommittee formed at Stuttgart, and aims at | shall be used forthwith, until the terms of this agreement 

We are also selling the CENTRAL PACIFIC | the gene of a receiver and subsequent foreclos- | shall be fully carried out, to redeem the principal of said 

re Six per Centr. Lanp Bonps at 8< and | Ute: The Frankfort committee, believing this course to | certificates, and until the redemption of the whole issue 

FOLD SIX PER oialee = NDS ¢ 7? be unwise and injurious to the true interests of the bond- | ofthem, nointerest or dividends shall be paid on the in- 


accrued interest. | holders, are determined to oppose it with all the means | come bonds and the capital stock of the Company. 
| in their power. roth. The holders of the flor ting debt shall be asked to 


FISK & HATCH. | _Instating herewith the conditions of the proposed com- | extend their claims for «t leas* from six to twelve months, 
- : | sépromise, the Frankfort committee named beg to express | and to reduce the rate of intercst from 12 per cent. and 10 
z - , | the hope that the American bondholders will see the wis- | per cert. toat least 8 per cent. 
NOTICE TO‘THE HOLDERS OF THE | dom ot the policy recommended, and that they will co-ope- The Directors of the Company personally bind them- 
, - on : 2 oe yaot,s | rate in carrying it out as far as it bears upon their inte- | selves to provide for th: payment of the most urgent part 
BONDS OF THE KANSAS PACIFIC | rests. The benefits of the compromise may be secured | of the floating debt. 


on application to the Company. irth. The toregoing conditions shall be regarded as 
MITTED BY THE FRANKFORT COMMITTEE. ment of any of them shall invalidate the whole of the 


agreement, 
N.B.—The 4th, sth, and 8th conditions are, of course, of 


RAILROAD COMPANY. | TERMS OF THE ARRANGEMENT wiTH THE Company sun- | against the Company as a whole, so that the non-fulfil- 
| 
no interest to American bondholders. 


A Ta MEETING of the Holders of | ist. The holders of all the first mortgage bonds issued 
1 


the Bonds of the Kansas Pacific Railway Com- | by the Kansas Pacific Railroad Company (including the 
pany, {held at lrankfort-on-the Main, Dec. 23, | two series of 6 per cent. gold bonds, the 7 per cent. gold For the Frankfort Committee of the Holder’ of the 
873, at which Robert E. Carr, Esq., President of the | bonds, the Leavenworth Branch bonds, the 7 per cent. K.P.R.R. Bonds 
Company, was present, a committee was appointed to | currency bonds, and the two series of 7 per cent. land- sD 2 


consider the facts relative to the condition of the Com- | grant bonds) consent to the funding of two entire coupons . 
and of half of the five coupons next followieg. } ) O 
2d. For the amounts of interest thus funded. certifi- ZUCY, O 


pany submitted by its President, and to devise and report 
cates shall be tssued bearing 6 per cent. interest and pay- 





to a future meeting such measures as would best serve 
the various interests involved. ; 

Ihe committee thus appointed, after due deliberation | able, by means of annual diawings, within ten years, 
and frequent consultations with the President of the Com- | beginning with the year 1878. / O14 OW 7 O 2 
pany, made, on the :gth of January, a lengthy reporttoa | 3d. The bondholders shall have the right to designate ALL 
second meeting of bondholders, recommending a com- | two members of reputable business firms in New York 
promise with the present administration of the road,on | or St. Louis, who shall be received by the Company as 
certain conditions, The meeting thereupon instructed | members of the Board of Directors, and who shall exer- USUV ANCE O. 
the committee to make an alternative proposition to the | cise a control over the finances of the Company, and b] 
bondholders generally, to this effect : | without whose consent no expenditures other than the 





a. To instruct the committee not to compromise with | necessary expenses for working and maintaining the road . -" 
the Company, but to proceed to foreclose the road under shall be incurred. - Z 2Q772 
the several mortgages. - il 4th. The Railroad Company shall es an agency 5 ; ° 
4. To instruct the committee to conclude acompromise | at Frankfort-on-the-Main, through which the provisions : 2 . 
with the Company on behalt of the bondholders, on con- | of this agreement shall be carried out, and which shall be 68 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 
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